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IRELAND IN THE FUTURE. 


A POLITICAL system which extorts from the bulk of its peo- 
ple five times as much labor as is necessary for the support of the 
entire community does not rest on secure foundations, and con- 
sequently cannot afford to pass laws which oppress the whole of 
one of its integral portions. When a state has departed widely, 
as England has done, from the rights of man and the notions of 
equality and brotherhood taught by Christianity, while at the 
same time its own people are actuated by lingering Christian con- 
victions, there is a serious danger ahead—the point where for- 
bearance ceases to bea virtue. The leadersin such a political sys- 
_ tem ought not to be astonished that a movement on the part of 
the Irish people to regain their rights should meet with the 
hearty approval of all intelligent men who, though daily informed 
of the history of the movement, are far enough away from the 
scene of strife to judge things without prejudice. 

The longer England puts off doing justice to Ireland the 
fuller that justice will have to be done in the end. Thus, the 
political enfranchisement of Ireland, say ten years ago, would 
perhaps have left the landlord class, alien as that class mostly is, 
in quiet possession of their estates, under certain limitations. 
Now there can be no doubt that restitution will have to be made 
—that is to say, the land will have to pass completely into the 
‘ownership of the Irish occupier and tiller, and the compensation 
to be given to the present landlords will be the less in proportion 
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as that transfer is put off. A parallel instance is offered in the 
history of Catholic emancipation in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Had George III. been able to overcome the scruples of his false 
conscience and signed the act, the Catholic Church in those isl- 
ands would to-day, it is likely, be living under a concordat, with 
all the hampering inconveniences of such an agreement. The 
stolid king’s refusal forced a hard and fierce contest which, after 
a few years, finally put the English and Irish Church in a con. 
dition second only to that happily enjoyed by the church in this 
country in point of freedom. 

Whatever else the Irish may be, they are not commonplace, 
They are regarded with great admiration or great dislike, ac- 
cording as their traits of character and their conduct as a people 
are criticised by friend or foe. But they are never an object of 
indifference. After fighting, against great odds, a long series of 
stubborn wars of defence, they were defeated, and were then, 
during nearly a whole century, subjected to the action of a 
frightful penal code. But when this accumulation of disaster 
had brought them down to be in appearance little else than a 
horde of illiterate paupers, they nevertheless still maintained 
their ancient warlike pride and refused to cringe. Illiteracy and 
poverty made them the butt of ridicule with those who could not 
appreciate the heroism of a sentimental race that had sacrificed 
everything but honor in its struggle against the unjustifiable in- 
vasion and confiscation of its territory and the oppression of its 
faith. But the Irish only muttered a scornful curse in answer 
to ridicule, and they laid up another grudge against the ene- 
my that had caused their misfortunes. Contempt they never 
earned ; for though English literature and the Anglicized litera- 
ture of this country seenred to have made a system of turning 
the Irish into jest, the jest was always too inane or too bitter 
not to betray the ignorance or the hatred that underlay it. And 
through all the evil, dark days, which none but the Irish them- 
selves can fully understand, the idea that Erin and its people 
would arise again to be an honor among the nations has never 
been lost to any Irish mind. There was a time, and that not 
long since, when such an idea itself was a source of ridicule, but 
that time is passed. 

The Irish question has grown to be seemingly interminable, 
and “practical” people have often inquired when they should 
hear the last of it. Still, the Irish have kept on their way. Ad- 
vice has been poured in upon them; they have been called vain, 
visionary, unreasonable, stiff-necked, turbulent. Within the last 
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two years, because that versatile English politician, Gladstone, 
spoke a few sympathetic words in their favor, and made a few 
vague promises, and offered them a mutilated relief, their friends, 
or their so-called friends, grew indignant at their not giving up 
the struggle of centuries. With their usual defiance of the me- 
diocre common sense which does not see beyond its own nose, 
the Irish almost in a body rebelled against an administration of 
the most yielding among the English. To the counsel of their 
friends not to cause trouble to the Gladstone administration 
they replied, when they condescended to reply at all, that they 
had always fought without allies and they expected so to do un- 
til the end; that as to causing trouble to an English administra- 
tion, they had learned by long and bloody experience—not to 
speak of Gladstone’s own admission—that nothing but fear had 
ever wrung from England an instalment of justice to Ireland. 
In spite of taunts, of a studied provocation to bloodshed, and of 
a skilfully arranged scheme of manufactured “outrages,” with 
such wisdom and coolness was this unarmed rebellion carried 
out that for the first time in history an English administration 
has been compelled, officially it may be said, to confess its wrong- 
doing to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, who some years ago so virtu- 
ously and indignantly protested against King “ Bomba’s”’ dettres 
de cachet in Naples, was driven at last to open the doors of the 
prisons which he had filled with men “ suspected ” of not liking 
English rule as administered in Ireland. Again Irish stubborn- 
ness was right and so-called common sense was wrong. 

What must have struck the attention of every one whose 
knowledge of the state of feeling in Ireland is had from the Irish 
themselves and the press of Ireland is that the entire body of 
the Irish people, rich, poor, and middle-class, ecclesiastics, the 
gentry, professional men, merchants, small traders, farmers, and 
laborers, Catholic and Protestant, are alike looking for and hop- 
ing for a radical political change in the near future. The artisan 
class it is hardly worth while to mention, as that class is signifi- 
cantly small in Ireland. 

What will the change be? The land question is evidently 
on the way to a satisfactory solution. Still, the fact is, no indus- 
trial or social improvement of great consequence can take place 
until Ireland has been brought to some certain political status. 
Ireland in its present condition is neither a nation nor a colony. 
It is merely a military prefecture of the British Empire, governed 
altogether with a view to its subjection to English interests, mili- 
tary and commercial. It seems almost like a truism to say that 
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if a measure for the government of Ireland meet with the ap- 
proval of the English constituencies nothing further is asked be. 
fore it is made a law. It is not deemed necessary to consult the 
Irish as to how they shall be governed. 

Will the future bring home-rule in the form of a confedera- 
tion with Great Britain, or will it bring independence? Until 
lately there can be no doubt that the immense majority of the 
real people of Ireland have desired a complete separation from 
England—the establishment of an independent Irish nation. 

But what lies at the root of the Irish desire for independence? 
and, What would be some of the results of that independence, if 
gained ? 

The long struggle has developed among the Irish an intense, 
passionate love of country. It has also developed a deep-seated 
hatred of the British power, accompanied with a craving for re. 
venge. All Irishmen, even those who from personal, party, or 
other reasons may ordinarily not seem to be patriotic, have been 
at moments stirred with this bitter hatred of England, and all 
Irishmen have at such moments longed for the independence of 
Ireland.* The Irish have confidence in the military prowess and 
skill of their race, and they hope and believe that independent 
Ireland would make war on England and destroy its empire. 
Besides, they hope and believe that Ireland, once independent, 
would grow into a great nation, and that its people would then be 
able to vindicate their character before the world. These two 
notions together form the sentimental basis of the Irish desire 
for independence. 

But putting aside the fact that the clear-headed statesmen of 

* It is unfair to charge, as is sometimes done, that the Irish are only successful when led or 
controlled by others, That is Voltaire’s sneer, In the ancient days, when they were freemen, 
the Irish did not understand the idea of fatherland as applied to all Ireland. To the Gael his 
clan—his kindred—were his people, and his clan-territory his country. This feeling prevail- 
ed more or less until after the overthrow of James II, The Confederation of Kilkenny (1641) 
was merely a compact, between the chieftains of some of the principal Gaelic clans on the one 
side and the more influential Catholics of the English Pale on the other, in favor of Charles I., 
under the impression that a Stuart’s promises might be relied upon. It was in no real sense a 
national movement ; simply an alliance of Catholics to secure the freedom of their common 
religion. Had the Irish in olden times been possessed of the national idea they would never 
have been conquered. It was really the cruel English legislation of the eighteenth century 
which, in oppressing all Irishmen, made Irishmen first begin practically to act as if they be- 
longed to acommon country. Without a national system or a national government, or even 
the idea of nationality, it was not to be expected that really national leaders should arise. This 
is a point which has been overmuch neglected by writers of Irish history. Moreover, omitting 
the abilities shown by the Irish race in the British Empire and in the United States, Generals 
Browne, De Lacy, and Nugent, and the present minister Count Taafe in Austria, Blake and 
O'Donnell in Spain, MacMahon in France, O’Higgins and Lynch in Chile, and Prendergast in 


Cuba, among innumerable others, have proved the Irish faculty for leadership in war, politics, 
and diplomacy. 
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England would bring all the forces of their vast empire to bear 
against the realization of such hopes, and admitting that the in- 
dependence of Ireland were once secured—what then? Would 
not one of the next steps be either the subjugation of England or 
else a confederation of some kind with it? For the preservation 
of peace between these two islands, of not largely disproportion- 
ate size, as separate and independent nations, would be next to 
impossible. And what would have happened in the meantime? 
The British Empire, having England alone for its nucleus, 
could not maintain its prestige nor even hold together. With 
Ireland an independent nation, making war, and treaties, and 
alliances at its will and without regard to British interests, there 
would follow the independence of Australia, the loss of India 
and South Africa and the many other far-off sources of wealth 
and influence, as well as the independence of Canada, or perhaps 
its annexation to the United States. 

The independence of Ireland, therefore, destructive as it 
would be to England, would also result in the loss to Ireland of 
all the Irish have done for the advantage of England and the 
British Empire. The wealth, the established industries, the 
widely-reaching commercial connections, the navy, the great 
prestige itself of that empire, would all cease to be available for 
Irishmen. The fervid and ambitious genius of the Irish would, 
for all purposes of peace, be shut up within the narrow limits of 
their island. 

On the other hand, some form of home-rule seems to be now 
almost within the grasp of Ireland. A wise and earnest effort 
will gain it. All sorts of diversions will be started, it is true, by 
those whose pecuniary or traditional interests are involved in 
keeping up the present sad state of affairs in Ireland. But the 
now quickened intellect of Ireland will thwart the tricks of 
scheming politicians, whether Whig or Tory. Suppose, then, 
a system adopted which would place Ireland on an equal footing 
politically with England, giving Ireland a chance to use its own 
resources for its own benefit, while contributing its due share 
only to the maintenance of the empire. 

Ethnographically considered, there is no obstacle to a con- 
federation of Ireland and Great Britain. The Irish are not all 
Celts. The Celtic race undoubtedly predominates in point of | 
numbers, yet there are other very numerous and important ele- 
ments, composed of the descendants of the Scandinavian sea- 
rovers—“ the Danes ”"—the Anglo-Normans, the Lowland Scotch, 
and the English of later immigrations. In fact, the Sacsanach is 
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everywhere in Ireland, and he is nearly always as stubbornly 
Irish in sentiment and expression as the man entitled to the O’ or 
the Mac. It is notorious, by the way, that many of the most 
zealous leaders in Irish national movements during the last hun- 
dred years or more have been descendants of the “ Norman rob- 
ber” or of more modern invaders or colonists. Tipperary— 
“turbulent Tipperary ” of the English press, “ glorious Tippera- 
ry” of the Irish—is celebrated for its determined and inappeas- 
able revolt against English rule, yet the spirited, intensely Irish, 
and thoroughly Catholic people of Tipperary are to a conside- 
rable extent the descendants of discharged English soldiers of 
Cromwell’s Puritan army. It is worthy of note, too, that from 
the days of “ Black” Murroch O’Brien down to our own some 
of the most servile supporters and tools of English power and 
most cruel oppressors of the people have been men of undoubted 
Gaelic lineage. So much for Ireland in the matter of race. The 
people of Great Britain are not by any means Anglo-Saxons in 
the majority. The most industrious and energetic people of 
England itself—the mining and manufacturing people of the 
northwestern, western, and southwestern counties—are very 
largely Celtic, while Wales and the north of Scotland are as 
purely Celtic as Connaught. 

In the matter of language, a very important factor in practi- 
cal politics, the two islands are not divided. The Gaelic lan- 
guage is an interesting, beautiful, and venerable language, it is 
true, and it is substantially the language that was once spoken 
throughout the west of Europe, from the Apennines to the 
Scheldt. But Gaelic is fading away from the islands, as it ages 
ago faded away from the continent. It is spoken now in the 
western half only of Ireland—and in the north of Great Britain 
—and it is seldom heard there except from the lips of fishermen 
or mountaineers. Even in the Catholic parish schools of Ireland, 
many of which are attended largely by the children of Gaelic 
speaking people, it is not taught. For upward of a century 
the ancient tongue of the Celts has practically been treated with 
contempt by the Celts themselves. On the other hand, the Irish 
have beccme so closely identified with the English language and 
English customs that on the continent of Europe and throughout 
Spanish America they are nearly always, however much they 
may dislike it, taken to be Englishmen. It is needless to insist 
upon the debt which English literature in all its departments 
owes to Irish talent and genius. 

For nearly two hundred years, but especially since 1800, the 
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Irish have in fact done their share towards building up the 
greatness of the British Empire, as soldiers, seamen, statesmen, 
diplomatists, publicists, poets, historians, essayists, journalists, 
and writers generally, besides the enormous part they have con- 
tributed in hard, honest, physical labor. Irish brains, and sweat, 
and blood have never been wanting. 

So far as the development of its internal resources is con- 
cerned, its mines, its peat-bogs, its manufacturing possibilities of 
innumerable kinds, and its navigable waters running almost to 
its very centre, Ireland is really a new country. A few years of 
home-rule and good rule would make it the wonder of Europe 
for its prosperity, as it has too long been for its misery. With 
the impetus which would come with the aroused energies of a 
newly enfranchised people the wealth of England would pour over 
into this fresh field of profit, where the capitalist would find a 
better investment than in land. The Irish people, who, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled at Edinburgh University, are physi- 
cally superior to the people of any other part of Europe—the 
Irish coming first, the Scotch second, and the English third— 
would be reinforced in their labors by an immigration of skilled 
workmen from England and Scotland, who, like former immi- 
grations, would settle down and become “more Irish than the 
Irish themselves.”” The whole land would hum like a beehive. 
Intelligence and industry would thrive marvellously in this old 
but now rejuvenated state. 

No one who puts aside prejudices, and, looking at the map of 
Europe, observes the relative position which the islands of Ire- 
land and Great Britain hold there, both to the rest of Europe 
and to America, can help acknowledging that, geographically at 
least, these two islands, with the lesser islands contiguous to 
them, are favorably situated for the formation of a federal union. 
So far as natural position and harbors are concerned, Ireland is 
fitted to be the great mart and the entry port of western Eu- 
rope for the commerce of North America. Galway is near- 
ly two days nearer than Liverpool to New York, and nearly a 
day nearer than Milford Haven, which it has been taJked of re- 
viving as a great seaport. Next to the encouragement of domes- 
tic industries, one of the first cares of an Irish home government 
would be the restoration and improvement of the many fine har- 
bors which break the coast-line of Ireland throughout its whole 
extent. Peace and thrift within would be followed by fame and 
good fortune from without. The commercial traffic between 
North America and western Europe would take its natural path- 
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way. Liverpool would in time reconcile itself to its rightful 
place as the eastern landing of the Dublin ferry, while Galway, 
and Bantry, and Kinsale, and Cork, and Waterford, and Bel- 
fast, and Donegal bays would see their skies crossed by the long 
columns of smoke from peaceful craft connecting revivified Erin 
with the trade and wealth of the world. 

Then perhaps the generation of Irishmen born under a benefi- 
cent home-rule would be inclined to forgive the wrongs of past 
centuries, as they saw England relegated to her natural geogra- 
phical relation to Ireland and the Western World, and as they 
gazed with pride upon their own now happy country, become 
the head of the new island confederation. 

England has probably nearly reached the climax of her power. 
She has perhaps had her day—in some respects a glorious day— 
and many now living may yet see Berkeley’s words come true of 
her: Westward the Star of Empire takes its course. 





MEADOW HYMN. 


ONLY when soaring sings the lark, 
Struggling to fields of purer air : 

Silent her music when she sinks 
Back to a world less glad and fair. 


Only when soaring sings my heart, 
Flutt’ring on tremulous wing to God: 
Fainter the music as I fall, 
Hush’d when I reach the lower sod. 


Lark of my heart! this morn astir, 
Upward to God on eager wing! 

Rise with a burst of grateful song, 
Carol the best that love can sing ! 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


I. 


Mr. MELTON Mowsray was a man who would be set down 
at five minutes’ acquaintance as that indefinable yet very defi- 
nite being, a typical Englishman. He was florid in complexion 
and full in habit. His white hair and gray whiskers set off a 
well-conditioned face to advantage. He was a handsome, hearty, 
prosperous-looking gentleman, positive in whatever ideas he 
had, scrupulously neat in person and surroundings, with an air 
of eminent respectability distilling from his very essence. One 
never saw a speck of dust on his clothes, which always had a new 
look; or a spot of mud on his shiny shoes, which is saying a 
great deal for a Londoner and a city man. He worshipped the 
queen, and next to her the English aristocracy ; believed in the 
Church of England by profession, for the reason that it was part 
and parcel of the queen and aristocracy. He detested the word 
British as an American invention. He did not believe in Ame- 
rican inventions of any kind. To him there was only one coun- 
try in the world—England ; only one sovereign—Queen Victo- 
ria; only one government worthy of the name—the English. 
All else was included in the detestable word foreign. 

And yet Mr. Mowbray was a banker, a man dealing with 
large affairs and with many lands. Large affairs ought to pro- 
duce large ideas. But Mr. Mowbray drew a distinction between 
his business and his nationality. In his city office, whick was 
neat as wax and shining as a bridal chamber, he was a cosmo- 
politan, a man of affairs, a citizen of the world. In his home in 
Holland Park he was simply an Englishman. 

He had one daughter and one ambition, the ambition cen- 
tring in that daughter. He wished her to marry into the aristo- 
cracy. As he could not be noble himself, he desired to be enno- 
bled through her. At the same time he sincerely desired the 
happiness of his child and was anxious to marry her to a man as 
well as to a title. She was all he had to love in the world, 
Save an ancient maiden sister, and rather than destroy her 
happiness he would have sacrificed even his own ambition. 

Gertrude Mowbray was only a year old when her mother 
died. Strange as it may seem, that mother was an Irishwoman 
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and a Catholic. Mowbray detested both Irish and Catholics ; 
or rather he looked upon them as beings of an inferior order 
whom an inscrutable Providence allowed to cumber the earth 
and stand in the way of Englishmen. He owned some estates 
in Ireland, which he would as soon have thought of visiting as 
of making a holiday trip to the festive regions of Timbuctoo, 
They were managed by an agent. They yielded him a certain 
annual income. But whether they were occupied by cattle or 
human beings he neither knew nor cared. They were Irish es. 
tates, and that was enough. And yet Mr. Mowbray was really 
a kindly disposed and, in his way, a charitable man. 

In his solitary trip to the country he did not go near his es- 
tates. He kept as far away from them as possible, and, after ac- 
complishing the business he had gone over to transact, rambled 
a little about this new and strange land. In the course of his 
rambles he ran across Eva Redmond, the beauty of Tullagh 
Connell. The next thing he did was to run off with her. Her 
flight was the sensation of the hour in Tullagh Connell. It 
broke the heart of many a country gallant, particularly of a rising 
young physician who had paid more assiduous court to her than 
any other. For a week he was like one dazed and had vague 
ideas of pursuing the pair to parts unknown, lodging a bullet in 
the foreigner’s heart, and bringing back his lady-love in triumph 
to Tullagh Connell. A week later, to mend his broken heart 
and avenge himself on the cruel false one, he married pretty Nel- 
lie Fitzgerald, who had long admired ‘him. She was only the 
daughter of a rich Dublin apothecary ; but she made him an ex- 
cellent wife and brought him a fortune into the bargain. Before 
two years were over his heart was wholly mended and his prac- 
tice extensively increased. 

And in those two years where was Eva? Mowbray took a 
short wedding-trip on the Continent, and then returned with his 
beautiful wife to London. Eva never saw her native land again. 
The few who became intimate with her fancied that she pined 
in secret; but people are always fancying foolish things about 
persons whom they cannot wholly understand. She had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing her baby baptized in the faith of her mother, 
and then she drooped and pined and faded, and the gentle life 
ebbed slowly out of the large hazel eyes and the transparent 
face that had caught the pallor of another life. As a dying re- 
quest she asked her husband to bring up the child in the faith of 
her mother. “She is a Mowbray,” said the banker, “and will 
always be a Mowbray.” Eva spoke no other word, but threw 
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her arms around the babe and held it as though she would fain 
take it with her. When they unclasped those arms she was 
dead, and the little Gertrude lay there smiling and crowing at 
them. 

Mowbray got over his grief, as men will do, and the sincere 
love he had for the mother fastened with a new intensity on his 
daughter. He did not marry again nor contemplate marriage. 
His sister, Madge, ruled his household, and, to a certain extent, 
ruled him. She, like him, was Church of England, though not 
at all of what she called the new-fangled sort, with their copes and 
candlesticks, and incense and nonsense. She was a very pious, 
kind-hearted, charitable woman, with a fixed hatred and fear 
of Romish practices and vestments. There was a Scotch strain 
in the Mowbrays. For the rest Madge worshipped while she 
ruled her brother, and petted little Gertrude to a degree that 
would have been dangerous had not the child’s disposition 
been naturally sweet and unselfish. 

Mowbray, true to his original idea of making a place in the 
great world for his daughter, determined that she should have 
the benefit of a foreign finish. After deep consultations with 
Mrs. Beauchamp, who knew everything and everybody, and 
whose tact and connections made her a leader in society, it was 
determined to send Gertrude for a couple of years to the Sacré 
Coeur at Paris. 

This announcement was the severest shock that Aunt Madge 
had ever sustained. 

“A convent, Melton, and nuns? Are you sending the child 
to a convent? She will come back to us a pervert and use 
beads.” 

“Nonsense!” was the answer. “I have provided against 
that. Mrs. Beauchamp says it must be done. Her own daugh- 
ters were sent there, and they are not perverts.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp’s verdict in such matters was all-powerful 
with Mr. Mowbray, and Aunt Madge knew this to be the fact. 
So with an aching heart and dark forebodings she prepared Ger- 
trude for her new journey. As a last precaution the good lady 
purchased a formidable Bible of the version known as that of 
King James, the newest of the new editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and a superb edition of 
Martin Farquhar Tupper’s poems. These she packed carefully 
away in one of Gertrude’s trunks, and, with a final admonition 
under no circumstances to use that horrid holy water, let the 
girl go. 
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Il. 


GERTRUDE went, stayed at the convent two years, and return. 
ed, a tall, slim, handsome girl, to her English home. She had 
the eyes of her mother—those unfathomable eyes, of deep Irish 
hazel, in which mirth and mournfulness seem for ever struggling 
for the mastery. Her hair was her mother’s also—flowing jet 
with a natural ripple in it. Her complexion was clear and trans. 
parent as Parian marble. Her carriage had a special grace that 
attracted eyes as she moved, quite apart, from her singular, 
beauty. She was more than beautiful; there are many beautiful 
girls in the world. She was striking, and the rich, low voice was 
as a rare instrument setting the whole being to perfect symme- 
try, harmony, and tune. The peculiar charm of it all lay in the 
fact that the girl seemed wholly unconscious of what a beautiful 
creature she was. 

Mowbray fell in love a second time, and his heart softened 
and warmed in his lovely child. Aunt Madge was awed by her 
calm splendor and in secret became her slave. Mrs. Beauchamp 
gushed over her and at once took upon herself Gertrude’s intro- 
duction into society. Gertrude passed through that severe or- 
deal with becoming fortitude. She was one of the sensations of 
the season. The beauties known as professional stared to see 
their hangers-on desert them to seek an introduction to the new 
girl. The new girl took her triumph modestly enough. Flat- 
tery she accepted with gentle gayety, or mild wonder when it be- 
came too gross. She was a girl who thought as well as observed. 
She had no rivalries and no affairs. She moved through the 
brilliant circles that she frequented as one might through a gal- 
lery of paintings, admiring, observing, studying, condemning. It 
was to her a glittering panorama, in which the figures were human. 

Once only was she completely captivated. It was one even- 
ing at Mrs. Beauchamp’s—a political evening ; for Mrs. Beau- 
champ had political ambitions and aspired to rule and influence 
from behind the scenes. “ Men only talk in Parliament, women 
act outside,” was her maxim, and in this she was encouraged by 
the chief of her party. It was this chief that captivated Ger- 
trude. She had heard and read much about him, and her imagi- 
nation surrounded him with a halo of romance. He was a man 
who had literally fought his way up from the ranks against every 
feeling, thought, and prejudice that makes the English people 
what it is. Everything was against him, but he overcame every- 
thing by the supremacy of his genius, balanced by an invincible 
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patience, dauntless courage, and faith in himself. Having achiev- 
ed greatness, he drew the ranks of his followers up after him, 
and they were now completely subject to his rule. 

As he passed through the rooms men distinguished in poli- 
tics, art, letters, and science made way for him; the ambassadors 
of foreign powers bowed low before him, and Beauty looked 
after him with lingering eyes. He was old now and oppressed 
with the double weight of years and grave concerns. “ Honors 
come too late,” he said once. “ They seize on us when we have 
a foot in the grave.” In his youth he frequented ‘society on 
principle. “ A man has only one way of making his place in the 
world,” was his doctrine, “and that is by being in the world. It 
is different with science, literature, and art. A monk in his cell 
may shine in those. But to shine in human affairs you must not 
only be in the world but of it.” 

He had grown beyond this stage of human progress by a 
quarter of a century, and he now rarely entered society. But 
when he did he could unbend. He was a wit as well as a states- 
man, and his wit in undress was genial and kindly. It only bit 
and showed its mordant fangs in mortal combat, in that arena 
where the gladiators are giants in intellect and the prizes king- 
doms. He was especially kindly and encouraging to the young, 
and had a keen eye for worth in men, and beauty and loveliness 
inwomen. “ Beauty is not always lovely,” he remarked drily to 
Mrs. Beauchamp, as he bowed beamingly to one of the profes- 
sional’beauties and passed smilingly on. 

“ Would you like to see my pet?” asked Mrs. Beauchamp. 

“ What is the latest—a French poodle?” 

“You are cruel to-night. Well, I won't bring her, then, for 
she is young and unsophisticated. This is her first season.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Miss Mowbray, the daughter of Mowbray, the banker ; this 
is her first season.” 

“Mowbray—ha! He is one of us. So he has a daughter ? 
Yes, bring her. I would like to see her.” 

He had gone through this sort of thing a million times. 
Budding youths and budding maidens had been brought to him 
in troops to be presented, as though his hand had a beneficent 
power, the very contact with which would ensure them fortune 
and fame. As Mrs. Beauchamp left him to seek Gertrude he 
had already forgotten the object of her mission and was lost in 
his own thoughts. His musings were broken in upon by Mrs. 
Beauchamp’s vaice as she presented Miss Mowbray. 
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The great man’s head was drooping as they approached, 
He lifted it slowly and saw a fair girl bending before him. The 
contrast was very striking. There stood the veteran statesman, 
whose attack was more feared by the government than a de. 
claration of war from a foreign power. The form was bent a 
little and bowed with years. The strongly marked face in re. 
pose wore an habitually solemn and abstracted air, heightened 
by the changeless pallor of the features. That face, educated 
into impassiveness under the fiercest assaults of the most power- 
ful orators, was seamed and wrinkled as with traces of hard- 
fought combats extending through a lifetime. His hair, though 
thin, was still coal-black, and black, bushy eyebrows deepened 
the lustre of eyes that only at intervals unveiled and lit up the 
power of the vaulting brow and iron purpose of the massive 
lower face. 

And there before him stood a girl, a wonder of beauty, as 
yet unbrushed by the world. The hazel eyes were flashing with 
subdued excitement as she saw for the first time face to face the 
hero she had admired from afar. Her cheeks were flushed with 
eager expectancy and her bearing was one of girlish reverence 
for age and fame. 

He shot one swift glance at her. It rested on no common 
face and he bent towards her as one bends to inhale the perfume 
of a violet discovered unexpectedly in a dusty place. Mrs. 
Beauchamp left them to attend to her guests. 

Their conversation was brief. The great man told Gertrude 
that he knew her father, though they did not meet as often as he 
could wish. He asked her if that was her first season, and on 
being told that it was smiled and said : 

“TI thoughtso. Two seasons spoil most girls”; and then add- 
ed kindly: “ But you won’t let them spoil you; will you?” 

“I do not know,” was the laughing response. “I am only a 
girl, and I suppose we are all the same.” 

“No, no,” said he; “not all the same. Some have charac- 
ter. You have. You do not know it yet, but you have; and 
keep it. It is a more precious heirloom than either blood or 
beauty.” 

There was a deep earnestness and impressiveness in the tones 
of his last sentence, while the dark eyes flashed out a moment 
and wandered away as into a long past. Then he returned to 
courtly commonplace, and, as they parted, said: 

“We will meet again. Permit an old man to say that he 
looks upon you with interest. I have only one parting word of 
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advice to give, and that is: Be yourself always. You cannot be 
better than yourself.” 

He had an oracular way of saying things sometimes that his 
opponents ridiculed, but even in his most oracular sayings lurk- 
eda vague sense of profound knowledge of the world and in- 
sight into human nature. 

“T can never be anything else,” answered Gertrude simply ; 
and then, following a sudden impulse, she added: “If I could 
change at all I would be a man—like you, the leader of a great 
party, of a great people.” 

He smiled at the ingenuous outburst and shook his head 
good-naturedly. 

“No, no. Any one may become a premier. Men are made 
partly by themselves, chiefly by circumstance. But God alone 
makes creatures of beauty and truth. A man may rule the 
world, but some woman alwaysrulesman. Good-night.” Anda 
few moments later the great man left, leaving Gertrude the hero- 
ine of the evening. 

“ All the women are envious of you,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
hastening to Gertrude, “and all the men are in love with you. 
Any of them would have given half their lives for such a ¢éte-a- 
téte. What did he say to you?” 

“He gave me a parting piece of advice.” 

“ And that was—?” 

“To be myself.” 

“And what in the name of wisdom does that mean?” 

“T don’t know. I only know that I mean, as I always meant, 
to be myself.” 

“You are a strange girl. I don’t understand you. What 
else could you be?” 

“Not myself,” said Gertrude musingly. “These people 
about us are not themselves. There is no reality. It is all a 
show, and we only see the surface.” 

“ My dear, that is all most of us see of the world, and for my 
part [ am quite content that it should be. Where do you find 
reality?” 

“| found it in the convent.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp shrugged her handsome shoulders contemp- 
tuously. 

“ As well say you find it in the grave!” 

“Perhaps so,” said Gertrude, still musing. 

“Nonsense! Don’t talk in that fashion. Ah! there’s Lafon- 
taine. Come here, sir.” 
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A tall and very handsome young man approached. Breeding 
was stamped in every line of his resolute face and sinewy form, 
There was the light of success and ambition in his glowing dark 
eye, and an easy strength in all his bearing. Although belong- 
ing to the opposite party, he was a great favorite of Mrs. Beau. 
champ’s. 

“ Here, take this girl and make her dance or do something. 
She seems bewitched since the chief left her, and talks of no. 
thing but graves, convents, and things. Go along ; I must attend 
to my guests.” 

And the rest of the evening passed very pleasantly to Ger. 
trude in the company of the handsome, brilliant, and gay Geof. 
frey Lafontaine, at present under-secretary to the lord-lieuten. 
ant of Ireland, and only over on a flying trip to his native Lon. 
don, as he called it. He had met Gertrude often before, and his 
attentions to the banker’s daughter became what the gossiping 
world calls “ marked.” 


III. 


“T AM tired of it, papa,” said Gertrude one morning as the 
season was on the wane. “I should like to goaway. After all 
the convent was sweeter.” 

Mr. Mowbray looked up from the financial column of the 
Times, which his experienced eye was scanning, and gazed in 
wonderment at his daughter. He had never heard of a girl be- 
ing tired of her first season before it was well over, especially 
after such a success as had attended Gertrude. 

“ What is wrong, my dear? What tires you?” 

“Oh! the same thing, and the same people, and the same talk 
day after day, night after night. It wearies me. I want rest 
and I want quiet.” 

Mr. Mowbray fidgeted uneasily in his chair and darted a 
keener glance at his daughter. She did look a trifle pale, and 
there was a certain limpness about the form that he had failed 
to notice before. 

“I want to go away—with you,” she added—“ to some quiet 
place. Can you not come?” 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish it. I can easily arrange 
matters. Come, now, where shall we go?” he asked cheerily, 
rising and walking to the window. 

“ Papa, I should like to go to Ireland.” 
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Mr. Mowbray turned sharply round as though he had been 
suddenly pricked with a pin. 

“Treland!” he ejaculated—“ Ireland!” he repeated in shrill 
astonishment. ‘ What do you want in that wretched country ?” 

“] want to see it—where my mother was born—” 

He turned sharply away and stood with his back to her, gaz- 
ing out of the window. 

“ Besides, Mr. Lafontaine told me so much about it—what a 
delightful country it was in many respects, and what an original 
people.” 

‘Ah! Lafontaine,” said Mr. Mowbray in a more pleased 
tone. “Yes, yes. Has he gone back to Dublin?” 

“Yes; and he promised if we went over he would show us 
from one end of the country to the other.” 

“Ah! that alters the case. Lafontaine—yes; a handsome 
young man, Lafontaine. It is a pity he belongs to the wrong 
party ; but still he is a rising member and is marked for distinc- 
tion. Very fine connections has Lafontaine. A rising young 
man with a future before him. Certainly, my dear, if you wish 
it, we will go.” 

“ And shall I let Mr. Lafontaine know we are coming? He 
asked me to do so.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. By all means.” And Mr. Mowbray 
went into the city that morning humming—actually humming. 

Lafontaine met them on their arrival and did all the graces 
of the occasion with delightful tact. There was nothing at all 
lover-like in his attentions to Gertrude. They had the easy free- 
dom of natural friendship—nothing more. Never by word, or 
look, or sign did he pass beyond the conventionalities, and this 
removed any possible constraint that might have arisen. He 
was full of gay humor that, when he chose, he could sharpen into 
sarcasm ; and Irish air is always full of anecdote and romance. 
Parties were arranged for them, and pleasant little excursions and 
bright surprises, and Lafontaine had the good taste and tact to 
leave them wholly to themselves at times. When this occurred 
they soon discovered that they missed their bright companion. 

While in Ireland Mr. Mowbray heard of a new agitation that 
was just then being set on foot under the leadership of Mr. Butt. 
It was for what its advocates called Home Rule—a cry that 
sounded to Mr. Mowbray’s loyal ears very much like treason. 
Nevertheless it seemed to take the fancy of the Irish people 
amazingly, and active preparations were being made by the 


Nationalist party to contest every available seat at the next elec- 
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tion. The agitation was still in its infancy when the news of a 
dissolution of Parliament fell upon every one with a shock of 
surprise. The premier, with a strong majority at his back, had, 
for reasons best known to himself, appealed to the country, and 
at once the din of politics drowned every other noise. Dublin 
became unpleasant to Mr. Mowbray, the more so that Lafontaine 
was called away from them to contest a seat in which the Castle 
interest was very strong, and for which one of the multitude of 
Home-Rulers was pitted against him. 

They left Dublin and rambled about a little on their own ac- 
count. The summer had not yet gone, and an unusually warm 
spell came on, causing them to linger longer than they had con- 
templated. They climbed one day to some old ruins to which’ 
they had been guided from their inn—a quiet little country hostel 
where, for the time being, they were thesole guests. Castle Craig 
the hill was called, and it gave its name to the surrounding dis. 
trict, which was large enough and of sufficient importance to re- 
turn a member to Parliament. But no noise of battle penetrated 
this peaceful and deserted spot. The fight was being waged over 
in the town of Castle Craig, a thrifty business place five miles 
away. 

The day was hot and, for Ireland, sultry, and, their inspection 
over, they turned with relief homewards, when a winding path 
leading down to a valley of luxuriously soft green invited them 
to wander back by this untried route. Descending the hillside, 
they entered what seemed a fairy bower. The sun had oppress- 
ed them and they were grateful for the shade that the arched 
trees afforded. Gertrude could have kissed the soft foliage, so 
keen was her sense of relief. Through the trees came a glint of 
water with a sense of coolness. They were alone. The world 
was shut out a moment, and she felt happy. 

“ This must be the Garden of Eden,” she said, as they plung- 
ed deeper into the shade. 

“ Yes,” said her father—“an Irish Eden. Look out for ser- 
pents.” 

“ The nuns told me that St. Patrick banished all the serpents 
from this land.” 

“Did they? Then they were mistaken. The land ‘is full of 
them—human serpents, snakes in the grass.” 

“O papa! how can you say so? Are they not human like us? 
Was not my mother Irish?” 

He did not answer, but averted his gaze. He could not look 
into the hazel eyes he knew so well, and be churlish. 
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« All the people I have met here seem to be lovable,” and she 
went on. “ Their attentions do not look like service, as with our 
colder English. There is heart in it. They seem anxious to 
serve me for—for—I do not know what to call it, but it looks 
like love.” 

And she raised her voice and sang : 


“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 
But oh! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or snow-white wand.” 


The verse ended with lingering tenderness, and the very air 
seemed to listen. To their surprise a fine baritone took up the 
strain and answered back : 


“ Lady, dost thou not fear to stray, 
So lone and lovely, through this bleak way ? 
Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold?” 


Gertrude started, clung to her father, and listened with happy 
eyes and lips parted in delighted wonder. The voice died away 
in sweet cadence, and a low, rich laugh followed it. 

“Who is it? What is it?” asked Mowbray. 

“It must be the genius of the place,” said Gertrude. “ All 
Irish places are haunted. Come, let us find him. His voice is so 
sweet that he cannot be an evil genius.” 

A turn in the path brought them to the verge of a willow- 
fringed pool that caught the sunlight on its broad, solemn sur- 
face. The water was still as death and not a ripple ruffled the 
awful calm. It made a picture of rare beauty startling in its 
suddenness and with a strange, uncanny sense about it. Ger- 
trude shivered and clung closer to her father. 


“Tam afraid,” she said. ‘It is unreal; let usgo back. Who 
sang? I see no one.” 
“Nonsense!” said her father. ‘“ Let us rest here awhile.” 


Another turn brought them to a rustic bench. Mr. Mow- 
bray’s sight was not of the best, and he made for the bench, not 
noticing that it was already occupied by a recumbent figure. It 
was that of a man,a young man apparently, clad in a rough, 
loose-fitting suit. A straw hat and an open volume lay on the 
greensward. A strong pair of brogans rested on one arm of the 
bench, while the other supported a head covered with tangled 
chestnut curls. Mr. Mowbray drew up with a short, dissatisfied 
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“Ah!” The figure, whose eyes were looking away from them, 
did not move until they were quite close. Then a pair of laugh- 
ing brown eyes turned lazily towards them and fastened on Ger. 
trude. A flush of quick surprise passed over the features. The 
man was on his feet in an instant, strong and alert, offering his 
seat to the strangers. His brow was broad and capacious rather 
than high. The features were too strongly marked to be strictly 
handsome; but they had the never-failing beauty of youth, 
strength, and health, together with a secret something of their 
own. They were certainly not common. To Mr. Mowbray’s 
polite demurrer he replied, in a sweet, mellow voice that fitted 
with the laugh they had heard a moment before: 

“ You are strangers, I perceive, and strangers are always 
welcome to Castle Craig. So you must allow me to offer the 
courtesies of the country. This is the only bench known ina 
circuit of ten Irish miles, and it is at your service.” 

“We would not dispossess you,” said Mr. Mowbray. 

“Oh!” said the other, with a laugh that showed a perfect 
set of white teeth, “we Irish are used to being dispossessed.” 
The laugh took away any sting that the words might have had, 
and with a half-glanee at Gertrude he added: “Such a strange 
people are we that we are sometimes pleased to be dispos- 
sessed.” 

They seated themselves, and, there being room only for two, 
he remained standing near Mr. Mowbray. 

“ And you are an Irishman? You don’t speak like one,” said 
the latter. 

“That’s my misfortune,” laughed the stranger; he was 
always ready with a laugh or a smile. ‘They sent me over to 
England to college, and by the time I had finished my course 
our beautiful Irish accent deserted me for a traitor.” 

“ Do you regret it so much?” 

“ Of course I do. I regret everything that makes me even 
by accident un-Irish. But, after all, what matters the manner of 
a man’s speech? Since we must speak English, it is as well to 
speak it English fashion, 1 suppose. But pardon me; | did not 
mean to trouble you with a list of Irish grievances.” And, 
bowing, he was moving away when a question from Mr. Mow- 
bray arrested him. He asked the name of the lake before 
them. 

“Well, we hardly call it a lake here, though it is a broad 


sheet of water. It hasastrange name. The people call it Eva's 
Tear.” 
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“Eya’s Tear!” ejaculated Mr. Mowbray. “That is a 
strange name.” 

“Yes, and it hasa history. It is not along one. Would you 
care to hear it?” And he glanced at Gertrude. 

“Yes, yes; please tell it,” said she eagerly. It was the first 
time she had spoken; but she had listened with interest to the 
conversation, and with a new interest when the stranger pro- 
claimed himself an Irishman. She had so far met very few Irish- 
men, at least of the national sort, as this young fellow seemed 
to be. 

“To use an Irishism, it is no story all, for there is no begin- 
ning to it and hardly an end. Eva wasa princess in the old 
days when all the girls in Irish stories were princesses.” A 
roguish twinkle in the brown eyes caused Gertrude to smile. 
“She lived with her father up there in a castle on the hill. You 
may still see the ruins of it.”’ 

“Yes, we saw them,” broke in Gertrude. 

‘Well, Eva was the most beautiful girl in the land, and all 
the chieftains, married and single, went mad about her. This 
was before St. Patrick came,” observed the narrator apologeti- 
cally to Mr. Mowbray, “and when Irish morals were, I fear, a 
little looser than they should have been. But Eva was cold as 
she was beautiful. Her heart seemed made of steel, which al- 
ways made me suspect that she cannot have been an Irish girl at 
all. She had been educated in coldness from her infancy, for at 
her birth they were warned to keep the child from sorrow, and a 
saying somehow got abroad, 


“«Eva’s tear 
Let Eva fear !’ 


And rather than lose their beautiful child, the only one given 
them, her parents had her schooled in coldness, for the cold- 
hearted know no sorrow. So when men came to sue for her 
hand, having no heart, she had none to give them, and favored 
none. It was at last decided that they should fight for her. 
That was an Irish way of settling the difficulty, you see,” said the 
story-teller to Mr. Mowbray, who laughed. “ And the strongest 
was to bear her away. 

“ Five-and-forty chieftains. met out there,” pointing to the 
lake. “There was no lake then, but a flowery meadow. From 
the castle above Eva, cold and beautiful as a star, looked down 
on the combat. It lasted all day until sunset, and as the sun 
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was dying the last two survivors of the band fell in mortal com- 
bat, their faces turned to the woman for whom they fought. 
When all was over she left the tower and came down to the 
battle-field. With tearless eyes and dainty tread she moved 
among the dead warriors, whose stony eyes stared at her with 
a reproach she did not feel. She counted their bodies, marked 
their gory gashes, and was turning away when a faint cry caught 
her ear—a child's cry for its mother. How it came there none 
knew, but there it lay nestling in the stiffened arm of a dead war. 
rior, strong even in his death. The babe’s eyes were turned to 
heaven, and its feeble cry went up there with no one in the wide 
world to answer it. As Eva approached they turned on her, and 
as she stooped over the babe the eyes faded and death stole over 
them. Then the woman’s heart within her melted. The long. 
pent-up fountains within were broken at last, and her tears 
rained down over the babe and over the battle-field. She was 
not seen at the castle that evening. She was never seen again, 
But when people woke up next morning there was no scene of 
carnage ; there were no dead warriors; there was no Eva. The 
meadow had become the lake you see before you; and Eva’s 
tears had washed away the blood and buried the dead.” 

There was a pause as the story ended. What was it that 
made the close so touching? There was something in the voice 
that came with a sort of surprise. Its habitual tones were those 
of gay mockery and mirth, but tears melted into them at the 
close and went from them into Gertrude’s eyes. “It is very 
beautiful,” she said, and then sat silent and still, looking out over 
the lake as though searching for Eva. 

“You Irish are too imaginative,” said Mr. Mowbray. 

“ Well, sir, we haven’t much. Let us have imagination, at 
least. I believe there is no tax on that. Good-day.” And with 
a genial smile and farewell glance at Gertrude he was gone. 

Gertrude started and followed him with her eyes. He never 
turned or looked back, and in a moment he was hidden from her 
view. She felt annoyed and hurt at his abrupt departure, and 
a sense of something like personal affront. A girl does not care 
to be dismissed jauntily, by one who has entertained her, with a 
sort of air of “ There, that will do. You have had enough of me 
for the present.” That was how the stranger’s departure struck 
her. Mr. Mowbray simply muttered, “ A strange young man,” 
yawned, and turned his gaze carelessly on the lake. A moment 
later rose up again the rich baritone, sinking, then swelling, then 
dying away in the distance : 
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“ On she went, and her maiden smile 
In safety lighted her round the Green Isle. 
And blest for ever is she who relied 
Upon Erin’s honor and Erin's pride!” 


“That’s a good voice,” remarked Mr. Mowbray, who attend- 
ed the opera in season. 

“T think he is very rude,” said Gertrude. 

“Rude!” said her father. “I thought him very polite for 
an Irishman.” 

“To leave us like that! O papa! I hate this place. Come 
away.” 

On their return to Dublin a ball was given at the Castle. All 
the world that Dublin could command was there. Gertrude 
went, and, though she met many a fair Irish girl, there was none 
fairer than she. Her uncommon beauty attracted universal at- 
tention. 

“ Who's that girl?” asked Daly, the light of the Dublin bar. 
“Is she English or Irish? She’s a beauty, any way, and if I 
were a younger man I’d give my best brief fora smile from those ' 
hazel eyes.” 

The only man whom Gertrude knew there was Lafontaine, 
whose uniform became him admirably. He was a little graver 
than he had been. He found, notwithstanding the Castle influ- 
ence at his back, his electioneering campaign anything but a 
walk-over. The strength of the Home-Rulers had been greatly 
under-estimated, and the surprise into which they were thrown 
by the sudden dissolution sprung upon the country seemed only 
to lend them fresh activity and energy. Lafontaine was ambi- 
tious and very anxious to secure the seat, both for himself and 
the party. He talked over the situation with Gertrude and 
told her of his hopes and his fears. His frankness caught her 
sympathies. 

“They laugh at these people,” he said, “and laugh at their 
candidates. But, after all, they are the people, and, hang it! if I 
were an Irishman I would be one of them. Still, as an English- 
man Iam bound to win. The party wants it, and it must be 
done.” He drew himself up with an air as though that state- 
ment of the case settled the whole question. 

“If E were an Irishman I would be a rebel,” said Gertrude 
energetically. 

“A rebel against what?” asked he, astonished. 

“Against everything I see.” In her energy she stepped 
back a moment and came into collision with some one. Turning 
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to apologize, she found herself face to face with her acquaintance 
of “ Eva’s Tear.” A look of mutual recognition passed between 
them. He looked remarkably well and quite civilized in his 
evening dress. Bowing low and smiling to himself, as if at some 
amusing recollection, he passed on. 

“Who is that man?” asked Gertrude eagerly of her com- 
panion. 

“T don’t know. Do you wish to discover?” 

“Yes—no—no matter ; let him go.” 

“Here’s Daly, who knows everybody. Daly, who is that 
young fellow talking so earnestly to Butt?” 

“That?” said Daly, a large, comfortable-looking personage, 
glancing in the direction indicated. “That? Why, you of all 
men ought to know him. That’s young D’Arcy, your rival in 
Castle Craig, and, from all I hear, a hard man to beat. Look out 
for your spurs, Lafontaine; D’Arcy is no chicken.” And he nod- 
ded_ significantly as he rolled off. Daly’s nod was said to be 
worth half a case, and imparted more information to a jury than 
another man’s speech. 

Lafontaine’s prow darkened and Gertrude looked after the 
stranger with heightened interest. She felt somehow as though 
she were being drawn into the contest between these two men. 

“So that is my rival,” muttered the secretary between his 
teeth as his eye took in the measure of his foe. “He has an 
open look enough and a face with something init. Well, let 
him win if he can.” 

“ Beware of him!” said Gertrude earnestly. “He is a dan- 
gerous man.” 

“ Why, he looks harmless enough. But how do you know?” 

“ We met him accidentally on our travels. He paid us some 
little attention. But it struck me at the time that no one could 
hold him.” Was there a faint tinge of bitterness in the tone? 
“He isn’t—” and she paused for a word—“he isn’t conven- 
tional ; and unconventional people break through all rules.” 

“T will beat him,” said Lafontaine resolutely. “I like a man 
who is worth fighting, and I will beat him.” 

“Tf you do I shall be proud of you.” 

“ And if I don’t?” asked he, looking down into her eyes. 

“ You will hardly be proud of yourself.” 

His voice deepened and lowered, and a warmer light shone 
in the dark eyes, as, bending towards her, he said : 

“With you proud of me I could beat the world.” 

“ Beat the world,” she laughed back, “and you will beat me.” 
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She saw no more of the stranger that evening until about to re- 
tire with her father and Lafontaine. While the latter was cloak- 
ing her D’Arcy passed and Mowbray at once recognized him. 
Mr. Mowbray had been at the supper-table with some of his new 
Irish friends, and was in the best humor possible with himself 
and everybody else. He rushed forward and seized D’Arcy. 

“Why, bless my soul!” said the honest gentleman, “you 
here? Why didn’t you let me know? Come along—here’s 
Gertrude—my daughter—whom you met, you know. Gertrude, 
don’t you remember our friend with the voice of—of—where the 
mischief was it >—some place or another—who sang so well, you 
know—Adam and Eve, or some place like that. Sorry we're off 
to-morrow, or I’d ask you to call. But come to London—come 
to London—here’s my card—and call on me. We'll be delighted 
to see you.” 

During the delivery of this rather promiscuous harangue 
D’Arcy stood bowing to each sentence and glancing furtively at 
Gertrude, who surveyed him with an icy air that was quite an 
offset to the unusual warmth of her father. Noting her coldness, 
a shade passed over his open countenance, and, thanking Mr. 
Mowbray with the best taste at the close, he bowed to him, 
made a polite obeisance to his daughter, and slowly sauntered 
away. Her eyes followed him with a calm disdain, yet not 
without interest. She felt that an unreasonable antagonism to- 
wards this man had taken possession of her. They followed 
after. As he neared the door he moved aside to let a party pass. 
They stopped to speak to him, and’a lovely girl burst from the 
group just as the Mowbrays reached it. 

She laid her hand on D’Arcy’s arm, and, clasping it firmly, 
said, with an earnestness that could not be mistaken : 

“I wish you success with all my soul. If you don’t win I 
shall be heart-broken, Martin.” 

“Then I must win,” he said, with his habitual half-earnest, 
half-playful air, as he gave her his arm to lead her down. And 
they passed down smiling and happy. 

The Mowbrays had been witnesses of the scene, and Lafon- 
taine gazed at his fair foe with undisguised admiration. 

“D’Arcy has also strong allies, I see,” he whispered to Ger- 
trude. 

“ Why are we so long, papa?” was her response in a hard, 
fretful tone that caused Mr. Mowbray to start. “I wish we 
were home.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE ESSENCE OF BODIES. 


WHAT is meant by a body? My books, desk, and furniture, 
the walls and ceiling of my room, seem ,to stare at me as I ask 
the* questjon. People that stare must be met by a steady gaze 
in return, else their impertinence becomes unbearable. I there- 
fore continue to face them all, and repeat my interrogatory. 
Yes, my boldness has had its effect: they bear a more subdued 
appearance, and even seem to become communicative. A thou- 
sand casual glances have not told me as much as one steady look. 
They all agree in this: that they possess extension, three dimen- 
sions, all have some color, all occupy space, and exclude other 
bodies from that portion of space which they occupy. Here 
their resemblance ceases, and in a dozen other respects | find 
them totally different. Now, when a philosopher begins an in- 
vestigation he must be content with a descriptive definition, 
since at the start he cannot have acquired that which is the 
object of his search, and therefore he cannot give a definition of 
the essential constituents of his subject. A body, then, is a sub- 
stance which has three dimensions and is endowed with the force 
of resistance. 

How my lamp flickers! What ails it? By the ghost of Spi- 
noza! it resents being called a substance. Knotty word for 
metaphysicians, that term substance. But (if the ghost of Spi- 
noza will be quiet) it seems to mean simply something which 
can exist by itself—that is, which does not need to inhere in any 
subject; in contradistinction to an accident, which is something 
that cannot exist by itself, but must inhere in some subject. 
Iron is a substance; its hardness, color, weight, and shape are 
accidents. To be sure, we only know substances by their pro- 
perties and qualities, but, in spite of Locke, we believe none the 
less that substances are real. Who can imagine a house without 
foundation, a bridge without piers? And is it not still more diff- 
cult to conceive a heap of accidents, qualities, appearances, with- 
out some reality lying beneath to sustain them? Now, common 
sense, which tells us that bodies exist, that appearances differ 
from substance, and that substance means something real, also 
tells us that there are different substances. Who but a philoso- 
pher, and that of our century, needs to be told that sugar and 
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salt, gold and lead, silk and cotton, differ substantially? Those 
who say that they are not different in substance must account 
for their diverse properties and qualities. One step more and 
we shall be fairly ready to leap from the shore of experience into 
the sea of speculation. Food is changed into flesh, coal into gas 
and ashes; and the whole science of chemistry treats of the 
change of substances into one another. New substances are 
being constantly formed, old ones destroyed, and yet there is no 
new creative act performed ; the old material is simply undergo- 
ing various changes. But there’s the rub: how are those chan- 
ges brought about? What light do they throw on the nature of 
bodies ? 

Admitting, then, the existence of the corporeal world, of dif- 
ferent substances, and of the change of substances into one an- 
other, we are at once led to inquire how these changes are ac- 
counted for, and what can be ascertained by means of them with 
regard to the constitution of bodies. It must be borne in mind 
from the outset that we are seeking intrinsic causes, constituent 
principles, and therefore we must put ourselves under the guid- 
ance of reason. While we use our senses and imagination to aid 
us in an investigation, they must not be permitted to trammel or 
confine us when we seek to get beyond their range. When we 
have said to our Sibyl, 


“ Doceas iter et sacra ostia pandas,” 


we must be prepared to accompany her whithersoever she con- 
ducts us. The questions to which we seek an answer are, in 
brief: What is there in the intrinsic nature of bodies that makes 
them differ substantially, and how is it that one body can be 
changed into another? Any theory which fully explains these 
facts must tell us what constitutes the essence of a body and will 
require our assent, whilst those hypotheses which fail to account 
for what our experience teaches must be rejected as unsatisfac- 
tory, however exalted be the names of their advocates. 

We find that the moderns seem to be traversing the same 
ground already trodden by ancient philosophers. For example, 
Descartes * follows Epicurus in holding that there exist in space 
an infinite number of very minute bodies, called atoms. All we 
know of their essence is that they are extended matter. They 
are not intrinsically possessed of any forces, but are endowed 
with motion by some external cause. This motion, whether rec- 


* Les Principes de la Philosophie, troisiéme partie, No. 46 et seq., edit. 1824. 
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tilinear or rotatory, is purely mechanical and cannot be destroy- 
ed, but only transformed from one to another species of motion, 
All substances arise from the agglomeration of atoms, which 
unite in one or other way, according to the nature of the motion 
imparted to each or according to the manner in which they en- 
counter one another. Descartes’ views are much modified’by 
more recent atomists, who hold that matter is uncreated and 
that motion is essential to it, but it would be an endless task to 
enter upon the various phases of the theory. All that the atom. 
ist asks for in order to construct the universe is matter and 
motion ; it is not our part to ask him whence come these elemen- 
tary principles, but simply to inquire whether they account for 
the existing state of facts. 

The great Leibnitz preferred “to hold opinion with Pytha- 
goras,” if philosophic tradition be correct in making Pythagoras 
the father of dynamism. According to this system bodies are 
ultimately composed of monads which are infinite in number, 
and are endowed with an obscure kind of cognition and some 
shadowy appetitive faculty which enables them to remain con- 
tented in their place at the extreme limit of created things. Bos- 
covich modifies Leibnitz’s theory, holding that the monads are 
finite in number, rejecting the notion that they are endowed with 
cognition, and granting them instead the forces of attraction and 
repulsion, which keep them, not in contact, but in certain defi- 
nite relations to one another. Both views make the monads 
simple substances without extension, mere mathematical points 
in space, which give rise to extension by occupying relative 
positions. The dynamist accounts for diversity of substances, as 
I might account for the different letters on this page, by imagin- 
ing a diverse arrangement of a huge number of black dots or 
points going to form the surface of the type. Bodies, then, are 
composed of force-centres acting at a distance, never in perfect 
contact. 

Metaphysicians theorize; practical scientists adopt or reject 
their doctrines to suit their own branches or explain and clas- 
sify phenomena. Hence we find in modern physics and chemis- 
try a medley of opinions which may be reduced, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to the views of Descartes and Boscovich. The advanced 
physical doctrine may be formulated somewhat as follows: 
Atoms, the ultimate elements of bodies, are simple beings, in some 
way or other centres of motion, and remaining unchanged in 
their nature in whatever substances they exist. Molecules are 
the smallest portions of matter which can exist physically, and 
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they differ among themselves by reason of the different number 
of atoms they contain or the diverse arrangement of the atoms. 
Ether, that universal agent which is admitted as the cause or 
condition for all changes in thé physical world, and which is held 
to permeate the most solid substances, is probably composed of 
atoms only. Matter and motion account for all things. The 
words force and substance have no plural; language is all figu- 
rative; our senses may be reduced to one; in fact, all visible, 
created nature is one in essence, because the world, after all, 
is made up of nothing but atoms, however deftly arranged we 
may find them at present. 

The chemist agrees in the main with the physicist. He 
knows bodies to be either simple elements—that is, such as cannot 
be split up into other bodies—or compound substances, which he 
regards as being composed of different elements, still actually 
present in the compound. For instance, gold is a simple body, 
not in the metaphysical sense that it cannot be divided into 
parts, but in this sense, that it cannot be further analyzed. 
Water is a compound body, made up of oxygen and hydrogen, 
two atoms of hydrogen hooking on to one of oxygen and form- 
ing a molecule of water. He finds different degrees of force in 
the atoms of different substances, one having the power to com- 
bine with three atoms of hydrogen, another with two, and so gn. 
This atomicity, or chemical force, of the component particles of 
bodies plays an important part in modern chemistry. It is called 
quantivalence. Hydrogen is said to be monovalent, oxygen 
bivalent, nitrogen trivalent. Thus, a molecule of ammonia gas is 
represented by the symbol NH,; and this is held to mean that 
the smallest physical constituent of the gas contains three atoms 
of hydrogen joined to one of nitrogen, both substances existing 
in the compound, but with their forces neutralized, their affinities 
satisfied, to use the technical explanation. Two forces account 
for the condition of all stable bodies. Cohesion holds together 
the atoms of homogeneous substances, affinity binds heterogene- 
ous compounds. The starting-point of this system is Avoga- 
dro’s hypothesis that “ equal volumes of all gases contain, under 
like conditions, the same number of atoms.” Admitting this law, 
as it is called, and knowing as a fact that two quarts of hydrogen 
are required to combine with one of oxygen, it follows that 
every molecule of the resulting substance—that is, water—contains 
two atoms of one gas to one atom of the other. Observe, the 
foundation of the system is a hypothesis—that is, a supposition in- 
capable of direct verification. Whatever is drawn from this law, 
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then, is merely theory, convenient, plausible, useful, but not cer- 
tain or evident. It is only fair to state that the chemist, as a 
rule, does not pretend to build up any philosophic system. He 
adopts theories in so far as he finds them convenient, and is 
ready to change his theory when another is proposed that better 
explains the facts of his science or serves to assist more effectual- 
ly to its advancement. 

Does any of these systems explain the facts? Can we ac- 
count for diversity of substances, substantial changes, and real 
extension by any of these doctrines? And, first, what says the 
atomist? Probably he holds with Descartes that extension alone 
constitutes the essence of bodies, and that atoms in motion give 
rise to diversity of substances. Can it be that the only differ- 
ence between a beautiful flower and a lump of clay is that in one 
we have atoms arranged in a certain manner, and in the other 
atoms otherwise distributed? The plant has properties and quali- 
ties wholly diverse from those of the stone. A difference of pro- 
perties indicates a difference of nature, so our common sense 
tells us that the intimate nature of the flower differs from that of 
the stone. A mere accidental change in the mode of motion of 
the atoms or in their arrangement could never bring about sub- 
stantial differences. And what we say of diversity of substances 
must be said of substantial changes. Atomism explains the con- 
version of grass or oats into flesh by supposing that the atoms 
of the food undergo a change in their order or relative position. 
The same objection must be urged. Rearrange the grains of 
wheat ina bushel from now till doomsday, and you will never 
get anything but wheat. What right have we, then, to presume 
that by transposing atoms, which no one has ever seen and the 
existence of which does not admit of direct proof, we can get a 
whole world of varied beings? No; to change fodder into meat 
the vital action of a living principle must be employed, and to 
convert one inorganic body into another a force just as real, 
though not so high in nature, must be called into play. The 
vital force in the animal, the chemical force in the mineral, 
spring from natures that are different. Now, atomism does not 
give any satisfactory account of these different natures, does not 
explain the changes with which we are all familiar, and so 
we feel bound to reject it. Does atomism explain even exten- 
sion? According to this theory bodies are not continuous, as 
they appear to be, but each atom is distinct and separate from 
the rest. Our idea of extension is derived from the atoms, how- 
ever, because each atom has a certain small extension—in other 
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words, is a small body with three dimensions, though incapable 
of further division. Pope reproaches the philologist for chasing 
so small a thing as a syllable back to Noe’s ark; we must there- 
fore crave pardon while we pursue a poor little atom to its den. 
The truth is, this atom has made such a noise of late it may be 
worth inspecting ; and then, as nobody has ever seen it, we are 
perfectly safe in talking about it. Fix the eye of your imagina- 
tion upon an atom. It has extension ; therefore, though physical- 
ly incapable of division, it must be said to have parts. For what 
is extension but the placing of parts beyond parts? But these 
parts are perfectly connected in the atom; there is no actual 
division of its parts. So our atom has at once unity and multi- 
plicity—that is to say, the characteristics of an extended body. 
Now, the multiplicity comes from the principle of extension, but 
whence comes the unity? Opposite properties cannot spring 
from one and the same principle; the intrinsic cause of dispersion 
of parts cannot give rise at the same time to cohesion among 
the parts. How, then, shall we account for this unity? Three 
answers are possible: it may be said the atom is one because 
God wills it ; or the principle of extension is sufficient to account 
for the unity ; or, finally, that some force holds the parts together. 
No other answer can be conceived; which of these shall we 
adopt? The first recurs to the Maker’s will—that is to say, it 
abandons the controversy. For we must admit either that the 
Maker’s will produces some intrinsic effect in the atom or that 
it does not. If it does not produce any such effect we remain 
where we were before. If it does produce some effect, then 
precisely what we are now inquiring is, What does it produce? 
The second reply, making the principle of extension alone suffi- 
cient, gives to the same principle opposite effects, in the same 
subject, at the same time. This is clearly repugnant. We are 
obliged, therefore, to conclude that some force is required to bind 
our atom into one. Such a force must be an essential, not an 
accidental, one ; it must be a constituent part of the nature of the 
atom, not something added to the complete essence and flowing 
from it. An accidental force supposes its subject already exist- 
ing, but the force we speak of is evidently required in order that 
the atom may begin toexist. Poor little atom! it cannot escape ; 
small as it is, its extension supposes two principles diverse in 
nature, which must come together in order to make it. Atom- 
ism gives no account of any two such principles, so we cannot 
even grant that it explains its own atoms, much less that it ex- 
plains the real extension of the world of visible bodies. “Il faut 
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qu’outre l’étendue on congoive dans le corps une force primi. 
tive.” * 

May we, then, embrace the dynamic theory that bodies are 
mere collections of force-centres—that is, of simple, unextended 
monads acting on one another by means of attraction and repul- 
sion? Let us apply our crucial test. Does the doctrine explain 
the diversity of substances? What is the difference between my 
pen and my watch that is ticking on the desk before me? Force. 
centres, without extension, grouped one way or other, make the 
penand the watch. Howis this known? Byexperience? Clear- 
ly not. By reasoning? What course of reasoning brings us to 
confound things so totally diverse? And, again, how do I get 
my idea of extension? The page on which I am writing seems 
to me an extended substance. Now let me consider. The force- 
centres of which it is composed must either be continuous, or 
contiguous, or at a distance from one another. First, things 
are said to be continuous which have one common boundary, 
But simple beings, having no parts, if they touch at all must 
coincide altogether, and therefore if our monads are continuous 
all bodies are reduced to mathematical points. Second, things 
are contiguous which are joined at one extremity. But, again, 
our unextended monads have got no extremities, and so if we 
make them touch one another they vanish once more. Third, 
put them now at a distance. In the first place, they cannot act 
upon one another in any way, because there is no such thing as 
actio in distans ; but granting, for the sake of argument, that they 
attract and repel one another, they present no foundation for the 
idea of extension. We have merely order or arrangement—of 
what? Of simple points. But order simply means a relation, 
a disposition: it does not say anything about extension; and 
surely points cannot be at the same time unextended yet the 
foundation of extension. But, some one may say, let the inter- 
vals between the force-centres be so small that the senses do not 
perceive them. Bodies contain many pores which we do not 
see. We imagine them to be altogether continuous, when they 
are really full of interstices. As Balmez+ puts it: “That which 
is positive in extension is multiplicity, together with a certain 
constant order; continuity is nothing more than this constant 
order, in so far as sensibly represented in us; it is a purely sub- 
jective phenomenon, Which does not at all affect the reality.” 
Outside of us, then, there may be nothing but a multiplicity of 
beings, between which we perceive no intervals. Now, we ask, 

* Leibnitz. + Fundamental Philosophy, bk. iii. chap. xxiv. p. 445. 
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in what way does order change the nature or the properties 
of things? Order is a mere accident—something external and 
apart from the nature of a being. Let us take an example. 
Here we have a series of points dotted across a slate. Do they 
make a line? Certainly not; they must be connected in order 
to make a line. Put four dots at the corners of the slate. Have 
you a quadrangle? Not till you have joined them. If the no- 
tion of extension comes simply from the arrangement of beings 
not themselves extended, let us arrange a band of spirits in pro- 
per fashion and make a cabbage out of them. Make granite 
walls out of straw, by all means; build bridges of feathers; but 
when you run against a tree in the dark do not try to persuade 
yourself that it is not really an extended object, but merely a col- 
lection of force-centres mutually repelling one another. Your 
temper at the moment will not favor that philosophic calm which 
is required to enable us to put aside our common sense for 
vague dreams. 

Besides, Balmez’s objection ignores the testimony of our 
senses. If there is nothing @ parte ret corresponding to our 
perception of extension, our senses deceive us, and if we wish - 
to be logical we must become idealists or sceptics. The testi- 
mony of our senses must be true, for nature cannot deceive us ; 
and so there must exist outside of us something to cause in us 
the impression of exterfsion. But the dynamic theory gives us 
nothing as a foundation for this notion, and therefore we must 
abandon it altogether. Better adopt atomism, for there at least 
we have extended atoms, and these, even though not continuous, 
might help to explain extension. It is not surprising to find 
that Balmez elsewhere contradicts himself. He says: “No pos- 
sible efforts can enable us to consider a collection of indivisible 
points, neither continuous nor united by lines, as extension ; this 
collection will be to us as that of beings having no connection 
with extension” (bk. ii. ch. viii. p. 285). To be sure, I do not 
perceive the pores in ordinary objects; does that prove that 
things are made of pores? The matter between the pores has 
real extension; the interstices, in fact, are as a general thing so 
slight in comparison with the extended particles that they es- 
cape my eye. Force-centres, then, without real extension do not 
explain real extension, and therefore the dynamic theory fails to 
account for the most obvious and universal property of bodies, 
and seems, in fact, to deny the reality of true objective extension. 

Whither shall we turn? Brief as our consideration has been, 


we have found atomism and dynamism altogether unsatisfactory. 
VOL, XXXV.—30 
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Shall we apply to the chemist or the physicist for help? It wil] 
be useless to do so, for these sciences either adopt some hypothe. 
sis as true, and then argue from it, or they leave the question un. 
touched altogether. It is safe to say that chemists and physi- 
cists hold to one of the two theories we have been reviewing, or 
some modification of them. Perhaps it may be worth while to 
consider an old-fashioned doctrine that comes down to us from 
Grecian sages, and which satisfied the minds of men for centu. 
ries when questions of this kind were studied with an ardor and 
a thoroughness which our practical age can hardly realize. It 
certainly deserves a fair hearing, both on account of its antiquity 
and the deep hold it has had upon philosophic minds in all suc- 
ceeding ages up to the present day; and if it can be reconciled 
with the discoveries of modern science it may still approve itself 
to thinking men as the best explanation of phenomena which now 
are clouded in obscurity. 


“ Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quz nunc sunt in honore.” 


The system we are going to consider regards all bodies as 
made up essentially of two principles, matter and form, the first 
being the source of extension, multiplicity of parts, and of the 
passive character of corporeal substances, the second serving as 
the foundation of unity, cohesion, and of all active qualities and 
properties. The basis of the doctrine is the variety of substances 
in the world and the reality of substantial changes. As for the 
variety of substances, it seems almost an insult to common sense 
to prove that pumpkins are not peaches, stones bread, or sand 
sugar ; but as we are philosophizing, the plainest truths must be 
weighed i in the balance of reason. Actions that are specifically 
different spring from substances specifically different, because 
actions are the effects of the nature that produces them, and 
from effects we argue to causes. But there are among bodies 
actions specifically different. For instance, the action of oxygen 
in supporting combustion, and of carbon dioxide in extinguishing 
fire, are opposite to one another ; they could not, therefore, ema- 
nate from the same subject. The action of a plant in assimilating 
its nutriment could not be successfully imitated by any inorganic 
body. Fancy a series of leaden pipes, attached to an iron trunk, 
that branches out into copper twigs terminating in silver leaves, 
and try to imagine how such a tree could grow. Not only in 
their actions but in their general properties and qualities sub- 
stances differ. In spite of Locke's efforts to persuade us that our 
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knowledge is limited to the exterior of things, we feel convinced 
that if lead differs from gold in hardness, weight, lustre, color, and 
fusibility, there must be something different in each of them 
which is the basis of all these qualities—in other words, that they 
are different substances. Besides, if substances do not really 
differ, if all are merely atoms in motion, what becomes of that 
beautiful gradation in nature which has ever been the wonder 
and admiration of mankind, and to the existence of which our 
common sense bears witness? The kingdoms of nature, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, protest against any levelling theory that 
blots out old landmarks or overleaps old boundaries. It is the 
part of science to take things as it finds them and to explain, but 
not explain away, nature. Not only do substances really differ 
among themselves, but one or more substances can be changed into 
another substance. For instance, oxygen and hydrogen unite to 
form water; food is changed into flesh, coal into vapor and ashes. 
Now, what do these changes imply? Consider the simplest one, 
the union of the two gases that go to form water. We have two 
glass vessels, containing the gases oxygen and hydrogen in proper 
proportion. They are different substances, and each isa simple 
substance ; that is to say, so far as chemists have yet ascertained 
neither of them can be decomposed into other elements. Now, 
the electric spark passes, the gases unite, and a drop of water is 
produced. Has there been any annihilation of one substance, 
any creative act to call another into being? Clearly not; there 
has been a change, but not an annihilation. Do oxygen and 
hydrogen remain? No; we have an entirely new substance. 
Water is not oxygen or hydrogen, or a mixture of the two. This 
is not like dissolving sugar in water or changing water into ice. 
We have here a perfect conversion—a destruction of a whole 
series of properties in two simple bodies, the appearance of a new 
body with new properties. Now observe: as there has been no 
creation, we must say that the water was made out of something 
that was there already. But it could not have been made out of 
the entire substance of oxygen, plus the entire substance of hy- 
drogen, for in that case we should now have the sum or ag- 
gregate of two substances, not a new substance. What must 
be said, then? That the water was made out of something of 
the substance of oxygen and something of the substance of hy- 
drogen. The something out of which a thing is made we 
call the matter, so we may say here that the something in 
oxygen and hydrogen which goes to make water is matter, 
or the material part of the substance formed. The matter of 
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oxygen and hydrogen remains. It was the subject which under. 
went the change we have been examining ; it now remains as the 
material part of the water. This matter may be justly regarded 
as the foundation, so to speak, of the existence of the water, It 
is the lowest step in the ladder of being. We cannot get be. 
neath it. For to be a substance is, as it were, the basis of all pro- 
perties and qualities: but this matter that we are talking of is at 
the root of the substance of water as substance ; it belongs to the 
primum esse ret, and therefore, whatever be its nature, it deserves 
to be called first matter—materia prima. We call it matter be- 
cause it is that out of which something is made. We call it first 
matter because that which is made of it is the przmum esse, the 
substantial reality of the thing made. | 

Again, whilst part of the oxygen-and hydrogen still survives, 
neither of these substances remains as such, therefore something 
has disappeared. But that which has vanished is precisely what 
made oxygen to be oxygen, and hydrogen to be hydrogen—that 
which gave each of them its separate nature. What shall we 
call this something which is gone? It was a constitutive part of 
the substances that entered into combination, and it was that 
which gave each its distinct character or form, so we call it sub- 
stantial form. They have lost their substantial forms, and a new 
substantial form—namely, that of water—has been produced. 

Is all this mere hypothesis, or is it certain? In the first place, 
it is certain that oxygen and hydrogen unite to form water. It 
cannot be denied that water is a new substance and one single 
substance ; therefore the oxygen and hydrogen no longer remain 
‘as separate substances. But they are not wholly annihilated; 
they contribute really to the formation of the compound. In the 
compound, then, there is something old and something new—an 
entity which was in the elements, an entity which was not actually 
in the elements, but has been evolved by their union. It is evi- 
dent, then, 1st, that the elements themselves consist of two 
principles ; 2d, that one of these is permanent, the other can be 
changed ; 3d, that since something from both elements remains 
in the compound, whilst the compound is one single substance, 
that principle which remains, and which we have called materia 
prima, is the same in all the three bodies. For whether in the 
elements or in the water, it is merely something i” fotentia, to be 
such or such a substance. 

We notice, furthermore, that in this evolution of water, while 
something has been lost, some new reality has been produced. 
This it is that makes water to be water ; this gives it a name and 
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a nature of its own, and makes it one complete being. This new 
arrival on the scene we call the substantial form of water. It is 
called a form because it limits, determines, perfects the nature of 
the thing made; it is called substantial form because it enters 
into the constitution of the essence of water as such. That some 
new entity has appeared is evident, because water is a new sub- 
stance; that that entity is not something complete in itself is 
equally clear, for we saw that the water contains the material 
part of the elements; that this intruder forms an intimate union 
with that material part of the elements is equally unquestionable. 
It is, then, a cause of the resulting compound, because it helps to 
its production; it is not the only cause, for the matter also was 
required ; it is not an extrinsic cause, since it acts by giving it- 
self, so to speak, to the effect. We must call it, then, a formal 
cause, or “informing” principle. Now, what the water has 
gained the elements have lost; they no longer have that which 
made them distinct and complete substances; they have lost that 
principle through which they possessed a determinate nature of 
their own—that is, they have lost their substantial forms. 

Why is it that at first blush the modern reader smiles at this 
doctrine? Many reasons might be given. One is this: We are 
not accustomed to consider accurately intrinsic causes, nor to 
weigh what we mean by material and formal principles or by 
the words matter and form. In order to understand Aristotle’s 
definition of these important terms we cannot do better than ask 
ourselves bluntly the question what we have meant hitherto 
whilst we employed these words. For instance: “ Did you en- 
joy that sermon to-day?” ‘No, the subject-matter was good, 
but the form showed poor taste.” ‘What do you think of that 
essay?” “ All flowers, no fruit; fine form, but wanting in solid 
matter.” “ Does a man commit murder when he shoots a friend 
accidentally?” “Of course not. The physical act without the 
intention to kill is no crime; it is only the material part. The 
formal part of the crime is wanting.” Now, observe, in these and 
similar examples that readily occur to the mind, the word “ mat- 
ter” seems to mean something rather vague and indeterminate, 
something, for instance, that may be common to a good and bad 
action, or essay, or sermon—something, therefore, which may be 
found in different species of objects ; whilst “form,” on the other 
hand, gives determination or character, specifies or limits the 
object to which it is attributed. This in a general way. One is 
potential, the other actual. 

Whilst we bear this carefully in mind, let us also distinguish 
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clearly between what is signified by accidental forms and sub. 
stantial forms. This piece of wax is now spherical. By a few 
gentle taps on the table I have made it cubical; now again it 
becomes a pyramid under the pressure of my thumb and finger, 
It changes its figure, its shape, but it undergoes no substantial 
alteration; it is the same wax as before. The snow that is falling 
to-day will melt to-morrow, losing its myriad crystalline forms, 
but remaining substantially the same. The figure of the wax as 
well as of the snow is something accidental, since it can be re- 
moved without changing the substance. It is called an acci- 
dental form, since it determines its subject to exist under such a 
shape. <A substantial form determines its subject to be sucha 
substance; it specifies the whole nature, as the accidental form 
specifies the quality of the thing in question. Just as by changes 
of this sort we come to know the real distinction between a sub- 
stance and its accidents or appearances, so by changes such as 
that first discussed we acquire our knowledge of the difference 
between substantial forms and materia prima. 

It is time to venture on a definition of the two principles of 
which bodies may be said to be essentially composed. Materia 
prima, or first matter,* is neither substance nor accident, nor 
anything else that limits and defines a thing; but it is the first 
subject of all substantial changes, existing fer se in all bodies. 
It is not a substance—that is to say, it is not something complete 
and capable of existing alone. It is not an accident, for it is an 
essential principle and is found at the bottom of all transmutations, 
as we saw by anexample. Nor isit anything else limiting and de- 
fining a being. Why allthis? Because it is a potential, passive 
principle, a mere recipient, a kind of primeval clay, from which all 
substances are moulded. Since it is a purely potential principle, 
it is indifferent to all modes of being—that is, it is ready to be- 
come anything, just as wax is indifferent to all figures and can be 
made to assume various shapes at pleasure. It does not follow 
because it is neither substance nor accident that it is nothing at 
all, an absolute nonentity, a creature of the imagination ; though, 
being next to nothing, prope nihil, having of itself no determined 
nature, we must not expect to have a very obvious definition of 
it. Since without a form it cannot exist, and we know all things 
as they exist, we can only know materia prima by analogy and 
by the relation it bears to the actuating principle, though our 
‘certainty of its existence is based indirectly upon experience. 
Materia prima must not be confounded with simple elements as 

*Cf. St. Thomas, vii. Aez., 1, viii, lect. 2. 
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we know them from chemistry. Simple elements themselves are 
composed of matter and form, just as all other bodies are. Mat- 
ter is merely the principle of extension, something common to all 
bodies whatsoever, and the same in all, because what makes 
bodies different is the principle that completes their nature, actu- 
ating or informing the potential principle, matter, and determin- 
ing it to be iron, gold, lead, or any other substance. 

We have still to define what is meant by substantial form. 
It may be said to be, in technical terms, the “ first act’ of a cor- 
poreal substance, or that which determines the specific nature 
ofasubstance. As matter cannot exist alone, so form cannot. 
The two co-exist; they are comprincipia, and together make up 
the composite nature of bodies. From matter, the passive prin- 
ciple, flows extension; from form, the active principle, come the 
qualities and properties of bodies. Real extension is found in 
gold and silver, because both alike contain the same material 
principle that gives rise to that fundamental property; gold and 
silver differ in qualities, because they have different substantial 
forms. What is simple, then, to. the chemist’s mind, because he 
cannot analyze it further, is composite in the view of the meta- 
physician, since he finds in it two distinct principles. 

In setting out we agreed to apply certain tests to the differ- 
ent theories by which philosophers try to account for the nature 
of bodies. The true theory must explain real extension, diver- 
sity of substances, and substantial changes. We rejected atom- 
ism and dynamism because they did not seem to explain these 
facts. Does the scholastic doctrine fulfil this condition? It is 
precisely upon these facts that the scholastic doctrine is based. 
1. Extension implies multiplicity of parts and unity among the 
parts, therefore it supposes a double principle, just as the union 
of our States into one government supposes two things, real dis- 
tinction of States and real unity among them. 2. Diversity of 
substances among bodies implies a principle essentially different 
in each substance. This theory gives us a principle, an actuating 
principle, different for each substance. 3. Substantial changes 
impiy that something substantial is destroyed, whilst something 
remains; food is decomposed, and flesh is made from it : some- 
thing of the food becomes part of the substance of our bodies. 
This doctrine says that the material principle remains, the sub- 
stantial form is changed. It grants all patent facts, it takes the 
world as it finds it, consults experience, examines chemical evi- 
dence, and then reasons directly upon the facts presented. Dif- 
ficulty in understanding technical terms, preconceived notions 
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coming from some knowledge of chemistry or physics, or, finally, 
a want of patience in following our own reason when we have 
not the imagination to help it, especially in treating of bodies, 
which we are accustomed to know so directly through our 
senses, makes us smile at first at what the gravest sages have 
deemed evident and incontrovertible. We must conclude, then, 
that all bodies are essentially composed of two principles, matter 
and form. 

We have carefully abstained from lengthy quotations, which 
are only too easily multiplied, and have even omitted nearly all 
mention of authorities, since such a question appeals purely to 
our reason and must be decided strictly by its intrinsic merits, 
It may not be amiss, however, for the sake of the curious or the 
studious reader, to refer to such works as the Metaphysics of the 
School, by Harper, or Kleutgen’s Scholastic Philosophy (French 
translation), whilst those familiar with Latin can find the ques. 
tion fully treated in such authors as De San, Pesch, Cornoldi, 
and San Severino, unless they prefer to go to the fountain-head 
of learning, there to imbibe the -pure doctrine of the schools, in 
the rigid simplicity of its relentless logic, from the pages of St. 
Thomas himself. 
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BY AUBREY DE VERE. 
‘FRAGMENT II, 


THE, HIGH DEEDS OF CUCHULLAIN. 


ARGUMENT. 


FERGUS is sent to Cuchullain with gifts, and requires him to forsake King Conor. This he 
will not do, yet consents to forbear the host till Meave has reached the border of Uladh, the 
Queen engaging that the warfare shall then be restricted to a combat between himself and a single 
champion sent against him day by day. Each day Meave’s champion is slain. Cailitin, Lord 
of the Magic Clan, counsels Meave to send against Cuchullain his earliest and best-loved friend 
Ferdia; yet she sends, instead, Lok Mac Favesh. When he, too, falls, Cailitin and his twenty- 
seven sons, all magicians, noting that Cuchullain stands like one sore wearied, fling themselves 
upon him, Cuchullain slays them all. The Mor Reega, the War Goddess of the Gael, prophe- 
sies to him that there yet awaits him the greatest of his trials. After ninety days of combat 
Cuchullain’s father brings him tidings that all Uladh lies bound under a spell of imbecility. 


THus ever day by day, and night by night, 
Through strength of him that ’mid the royal host 
Passed and repassed like thought, the bravest fell, 
For ne’er against the inglorious or the small 
That warrior raised his hand. Then Ailill spake: 
“Let Fergus seek that champion in the woods, 
Gift-laden, and withdraw him from his king”: 
But Fergus answered : “ Sue and be refused ! 
That great one loves his country. Heard ye not 
How when King Conor's sin, that forfeit pledge 
Plighted with Usnach’s sons, had left the Accursed 
Crownless, and Eman’s bulwarks in the dust, 
Her Elders on Cuchullain worked, what time 
He came my work of vengeance to complete ? 
They said, ‘ Cuchullain loves his country well; 
The man besides, though terrible to foes, 

Is tender tothe weak. Through Eman’s streets 
Send ye proclaim, “ Will any holy maid 

To save the Land take up her station sole 

On yonder bridge, at parting of the ways, 

The City’s Emblem-Victim, robed in black 
Down from her girdle to the naked feet; 

Above that girdle this alone—the chains 
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Of Eman’s gate, circling that virgin throat 

And down at each side streaming? It may be 

That dread one will relent, pitying in her 

Great Uladh’s self, despoiled of robe and crown, 

Her raiment bonds and shame.” ’ Of Eman’s maids 
But one, the best and holiest, gave consent: 

Alone she stood at parting of the ways: 

While near and nearer yet that war-car rushed 
Wide-eyed she stood; death-pale: it stopp’d: she spake: 
‘Eman, thy mother, stands a widow now: 

And many a famished babe that wrought no ill 

Lies wailing ’mid her ruins.’ To the left 

The warrior turned his steeds. ThejLand was saved.” 


Then spake the Kings Confederate: “ Hard albeit 
That task, to draw Cuchullain from his charge, 
Seek him, and proffer terms.”” Fergus next morn 
Made way through those sea-skirting woods, and cried 
Three times, “ Setanta”; and Cuchullain heard 
And knew that voice, and, beaming, issued forth, 
And clasped his ancient Master round the neck, 
And led him to his sylvan cell. Therein 
Long time they held discourse of ancient days 
Heaven-like through mist of years. Ere long the Chief 
Spread frugal feast, whatever wood or stream 
Yielded, its best, with milk—the woodland kernes 
Brought it each morn: nor lacked that feast its song, 
Bird-song, by autumn chilled, that brake through boughs 
Gilt by unwarming sunshine. Fergus, last, 
Plainly his errant showed, and named the gifts 
By Ailill sent, and Meave. Cuchullain rose 
And curtly answered: “ Never will I break 
My vow; nor wrong my land; nor sell my king.” 
His friend that theme renewed not. . Parting, thus 
He spake: “ For thee, though not for her, unmeet 
That pact of Meave ;—I own it. Thou, in turn 
Conceal not, know’st thou meeter terms, and fit ?” 
To whom Cuchullain: “ Fergus, terms there are 
Other, and fitter. I divulge them not: 
Divine them he that seeks them!” On the morn 
Fergus these things narrated to the chiefs 
In synod met. Then rose a recreant churl, 
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And thus gave counsel: “;Lure Cuchullain here 
On pretext fair; and slay him at the feast!” 
Against that recreant Fergus hurled his spear, 
And slew him ; and continued, “ Hundreds six, 
Our best, have perished, and our march is slow : 
Now, warriors, hear my counsel and my terms. 
Cuchullain scorns your gifts—of such no more! 
’Twixt southern Erin and my Uladh’s realm 
Runs Avon Dia: through it lies a ford ; 

Speak to Cuchullain: ‘ By that ford stand thou, 
Guarding thy land. Against thee, day by day, 
Be ours to send one champion—one alone ; 
While lasts that strife forbear the host beside!’”’ 


Then roared the Kings a long and loud applause, 
Since meet appeared that counsel: faith they pledged, 
And sureties in the hearing of the gods: 

Likewise Cuchullain, when his friend returned, 

Made answer: “ Well you guessed: a month or more 
My strength will hold: meantime our Uladh arms,”’ 
That day he visited the hostile camp, . 
And shared the banquet. Wondering, all men gazed, 
And maidens, lifted on the warriors’ shields, 
Gladdened, so bright that youthful face. At morn 
Meave, when the warrior left them, kissed his cheek : 
“Pity,” the proud one said, “ that such should die!” 
The one sole time that Meave compassion felt. 


That eve Cuchullain drank of Dia’s wave, 
And, wading, reached Cuailgné’s soil, his charge, 
And, kneeling, kissed it. As the sun declined 
He clomb a rocky height, and northward gazed, 
And cried: “ Ye Red Branch warriors, haste! I keep 
The ford ; but who shall guard it when I die?” 


Next morning by that stream the fight began, 
Two champions face to face: and, every morn, 
Rang out renewed that combat; while. the host 
Shouted, in triumph when Cuchullain bled, 

In anguish when his boastful rival sank 
Dead on the soil. Daily their bravest died ; 
Thirty in thirty days. Fearbraoth fell, 
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And Natherandal, though the Druid horde 

Above his javelins, carved at set of moon 

From the ever-sacred holly stem, had breathed 
Vain consecration, and with futile salve 

Anointed them: confuted, soon they sailed 

In ignominy adown the Dia’s tide 

With him that hurled them. Eterconnel next, 
Dalot, and Cuir. Yet he that laid them low 

Was beardless at the lip. While thus they strove 
A second month went by. 


Such things beholding, 
The Queen was moved; and in her grew one day 
Craving for Cruachan. But on her ear 
Rolled forth that hour the lowings of that Bull, 
Cuailgné’s Donn: for he from Daré’s house 
Had heard, though far, the thunders of the host, 
And answered rage with rage. Then mused the Queen: 
“ Though all my host should perish to a man, 
I will not tread once more my native plains 
Save with that Bull in charge.” 


To her by night 
Came Cailitin, who ever walked by night, 
Shunning mankind, and Fergus most of all, 
Cailitin, Father of the Magic Clan, 
And thus addressed her: “ Place in me thy trust! 
I hate Cuchullain, for he hates my spells, 
Resting his hope on Virtue. In thy camp 
Ferdia bides, a Firbolg, feared of all: 
Win him to meet Cuchullain. They in youth 
Were friends: to slay that friend to him were death! 
Ferdia dies—thus much mine art foreshows— 
Then I, since magic spells have puissance most 
Upon a soul depressed and body sick, 
Fall on him as a storm by night; with me 
My seven-and-twenty sons, magicians all :— 
One are we; therefore may we fight with one, 
Thy compact unimpeached. One drop of blood, 
Though less in compass than the beetle’s eye, 
Costs him his life.” Fiercely the Queen replied, 
“A Firbolg? Never!” Cailitin resumed,, 
“Then send for Lok Mac Favesh!” 
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With the morn 
Mac Favesh sought her tent. Direful his mien, 
Massive his stride; his body huge and brawn; 
For, though of Gaelic race, the stock of Ir, 
With him was mingled giant blood of old, 
Wild blood of Nemedh’s brood that hurled sea rocks 
Against the brood Fomorian. Oft the tide 
Drowned both, in battle knit. Before the Queen 
Boastful the Titan laid his club, and spake: 
“ Queen, though to combat with a beardless boy 
Affronts my name, my lineage, and my strength, 
His petulance shall vex thine eye no more! 
Uladh is thine to-morrow!” On the morn, 
By hundreds girt, the great ones of his clan, 
Down to the ford he drave, and onward strode 
Trampling the last year’s branches on the marge, 
That snapp’d beneath him. Hides of oxen seven 
Sustained the brazen bosses of his shield ; 
And forth he stretched a hand that might have grasped 
A tiger’s throat and choked him. O’er his helm 
Hovered an imaged Demon raven-black. 
Cuchullain met him, radiant as the morn: 
Instant began the onset: hours went by: 
That mountained strength triumphant now, anon 
Cuchullain’s might divine. Then first that might 
Was fully tasked. Upon the bank that hour 
Stood up a Portent seen by none save him, 
A Shape not human. Terribly it fixed 
On him alone its never-wandering eye— 
The dread Mor Reega; she that from the skies 
O’er-rules the battlefields, and sways at will, 
This way or that, the sable tides of death. 
He gazed ; and, though incapable of fear, 
Awe such as heroes feel possessed his heart : 
Its beatings shook his brain: his flesh itself 
Throbbed as a branch against some river swift: 
And backward turned his hair like berried trails 
Of thorn athwart the hedge. Three several times 
He saw her, yet fought on. With beckoning hand 
At last that Portent summoned from the main 
A huge sea-snake: round him it twined its knots. 
Then on Cuchullain fell the rage from heaven: 
A sword-blow, and that vast sea-worm lay dead! 
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A sword uplifted, and Mac Favesh fell 

Upon the water, prone. In death he cried: 
“Lay me with forehead t’ward Cuailgné’s marge, 
So none shall say Mac Favesh recreant died, 

Or fugitive.” With face to Uladh turned 
Cuchullain laid the dead: then, bleeding fast, 
Stood upright, leaning on his spear aslant, 

A warrior battle-wearied. 


From the bank, 
Meantime, the dark magician, Cailitin, 
He and his sons, with wide and greedy eyes, 
That still, like one man’s eyes, together moved, 
Had watched that fight, counting each drop that fell 
Down from Cuchullain’s wounds. When faint he stood 
At once their cry rang out like one man’s cry ; 
Like one their seven-and-twenty javelins flew : 
As swift, Cuchullain caught them on his shield : 
An instant more, and all that horde accursed 
Was dealing with him. From the trampled ford 
Went up a mist that veiled that strife from view, 
Though pierced by demon cries and flash beside 
Of demon swords. O’er it at last up-towered 
On-borne (such power to blend have Spirits impure) 
A single Form—as when o’er seas storm-laid 
The watery column reels, and draws from heaven 
The cloud, and drowns whole fleets—a single Form, 
And Head, and Hand, clutching Cuchullain’s crest :— 
Not wholly sank he. Sudden, o’er that mist 
Glittered his sword. There fell a silence strange; 
Slowly that mist dispersed ; and on the sands 
That false Enchanter lay with all his sons 
Black, bleeding bulks of death. 


Amid them stood 
Cuchullain ; near him, seen by him alone, 
That dread Mor Reega, now benign. She spake: 
“| hated thee; but hate thee now no more: 
Be strong! A trial waits thee heavier yet 
Than giant sinew or the Magic Clan: 
No man is friend of mine till trial-proved.” 


Yet sad at heart that eve Cuchullain clomb 
His wonted rock, and faint with loss of blood, 
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And mused: “ My strength will lessen day by day”; 
And northward gazed, thus murmuring: “ All too late 
To save the land those Red Branch Knights will come 
When I am dead— 

My war-car and my war-steeds stand far off, 

And I am here alone.” Through grief that night 

_ He slept not; for that Magic Clan had power, 

Though dead, to lean above him as a cloud, 

Darkening his spirit. Lonely as he sat 

He saw, not distant, on the forest floor, 

In moonbeams clad, aibeit moon was none, 

A princely presence standing. Lithe his form 

In youthful prime: chain-armor round him clung 
Bright as if woven of diamonds. Glad his eye; 
Dulcet his voice as strain from elfin glen 

Far heard o’er waters. Thus that warrior spake : 
“My child, an ancestor of thine I come, 

Great Ethland’s son, in battle slain long since: 

Among the Sidil haunts and fairy hills 

Moon-lit, and under depths of lucent lakes, 

Gladness I have who in my day had woe, 

And youth perpetual though I died in age. 

Repose thou need’st : for sixty days thine eyes 

Have closed reluctant. Sleep a three days’ sleep ; 
Whilst I, thy semblance bearing, meet thy foes.” 
Thus spake the youth ; then sang Lethean song ; 

And, straight, Cuchullain slept. Three days gone by, 
Again that vision came. “ Arise,” he said : 

The warrior rose; and lo! his wounds were healed: 
Down to the river sped he. 


Waiting there 
Stood up Iarion, champion of the Queen, 
Like courser chained that hears far off the hounds. 
There stood, nor thence returned. Eochar next 
Perished, then Tubar, Chylair, Alp, and Ord, 
In all full thirty warriors. Ninety days 
Had fled successive since that strife began, 
And now the snow was moulded on the branch 
When, on the evening of the ninetieth day, 
His strength entire, and victory, eagle-winged, 
Fanning his ardent cheek, Cuchullain clomb 
Once more that wonted rock. Within his heart 
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Spirit illusive that, with purpose veiled, 

Oft tries the loftiest most, this presage sang : 

“ Southward, not distant, thou shalt see them march, 
At last, that Red Branch Order, in their van 
Great Conal Carnach!” Other spectacle 

Met him, a chariot small with horses small, 

And, o’er the axle bent, a small old man 

Urging them feebly on. It was his Sire! 

T’ wards him Cuchullain rushed: the old man wept, 
For gladness wept, and afterwards for woe 
Kissing the wounds unnumbered of his son: 
Reverent, Cuchullain led him to his celi; 
Reverent, he placed before him wine and meat; 
And when at last his soul was satisfied 

Garrulity returned, though less than once, 
Subdued by patriot passion. Thus he spake: 

‘¢ Setanta, son of mine, I bring ill news: 

Uladh is mad; the Red Branch House is mad: 
We two are mad; and all the world are mad, 
Mad as thy mother! Through the realm I sped: 
A mist hung o’er it heavy, and on her sons 
Imbecile spirit, and a heartless mind, 

And base soul-sickness. Evermore I cried, 

‘ Arise! the Stranger’s foot is on your soil: 

They come to stall their horses in your halls; 

To slay your sons ; enslave your spotiess maids ;— 
Alone my son withstands them!’ Drawing in 
The eye, like him who seeks repute of shrewd, 
Men answered: ‘ Merchant! see thy wares be sound! 
No lack-wits we!’ Old Seers I saw that decked 
Time-honored foreheads with a jester’s crown: 

I saw an Ollamb trample under foot 

His sacred Oghams: next I saw him grave 

His own blear image on the tide-washed sands, 
Boasting, the ages here shall stoop their brows 
Honoring true Wisdom’s image! Shepherds set 
The wolf to guard their fold. The wittol bade 
The losel lead his wife to feast and dance: 
Warriors, one time man-hearted, looked on maids 
With woman’s eyes, not man’s— 

I drave to Daré’s Dain; his loud-voiced sons 
Adored the Donn Cuailgné as their sire, 

And called their sire a calf. To Iliach’s tower 
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I sped: he answered: ‘What! the foe! they come! 
Climb we yon apple-trees, and pile good store: 
Wayfarers need their victual!” Onward next 

To Sencha’s castle: on the roof he knelt, 
Self-styled the kingdom’s chief astrologer, 

Waiting the unrisen stars. To Olchar’s Din 

Next drave I. Wrapped in rags the strong man lay, 
Thin from long fast; with eyelids well-nigh closed : 
Not less beneath them lay a gleaming streak: 

‘ Awake me not,’ he said: ‘a dormouse I! 

Till peace returns I simulate to sleep.’ 

I sought the brothers Nemeth ; one his eyes 

Bent on the smoke-wreath from his chimney’s top, 
One on the foam-streak wavering down the stream: 
A finger either raised, and said, ‘ Tread light! 

The earth is grass o’er glass!’ I sought the mart: 
Men shouted : ‘ Bid the Druids find the King!’ 

I sought the Druids’ College: in a hall 
Reed-strewn to smother sound they held debate 
On Firbolg and Dedannan contracts pledged 

Ere landed first the Gael. The Red Branch House 
Was changed to Hospital; and knights full-armed 
Drowsed by the leper’s bed. I sought the King: 
From hall deserted on to hall I roamed: 

I found him in his armory walled around 

With mail of warriors dead. There stood, or lay, 
The chiefs by Uladh worshipp’d. Nearest, crouched 
Great Conal Carnach, patting of his sword 

Like nurse that lulls an infant. On his throne 

Sat Conchobar in minever and gold: 

His eyes were on his grandsire’s shield, that breathed 
At times a sigh athwart the steel-lit gloom: 
Around his lips an idiot’s smile was curled: 

‘What will be will be,’ spake the King at last: 

‘ All things go well.’”’ 


Thus Saltain told his tale: 
One thing he told not—how, a moment's space, 
The passion of his scorn that hour had wrought 
Deliverance strange for that astonished throng, 
High miracle of Nature. He, the old man 
Despised since youth, the laughter of the crowd, 
Himself restored to youth by change like death, 
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Had rolled his voice abroad—a mighty voice— 


They heard it: from their trance they burst: they stood 


Radiant once more with mind. They stood till died 
The-noble anger’s latest echo. Then 

That mist storm-riven put forth once more its hand, 
And downward dragged its prey. 


Upon his feet 
Cuchullain sprang, his father’s tale complete : 
That rage divine which gave him strength divine 
Had fall’n on him from heaven. He raised his hands, 
And roared against the synod of the Gods 
That suffer shames below. Beyond the stream 
That host confederate heard, and armed in haste, 
And slept that night in armor. Far away 
Compassion touched the immortal hearts in heaven, 
The strongest most—Mor Reega’s. Ere that cry 
Had left its last vibration on the air 
High up the Battle-Goddess, adamant-armed, 
Was drifting over Uladh. Eman’s towers 
Flashed back her helmet’s beam. With lifted spear 
She smote the brazen centre of her shield 
Three times ; and thunder triple-bolted rolled 
Three times from sea to sea. The spell was snapp’d: 
Humanity returned to man! The first 
That woke was Leagh, Cuchullain’s charioteer : 
Forth from the opprobrious mist he passed, like ship 
That cleaves the limit of some low marsh-fog 
And sweeps into main ocean. Forth he rushed, 
Forth to Cuchullain’s chariot-house, and dragged 
Abroad that War-Car feared of men; and yoked 
White Liath Macha, and his comrade black, 
And dashed adown the loud-resounding streets, 
And passed the gateway towers: the warders slept : 
Beyond them, propp’d against the city wall, 
A cripple nodded o’er his crust. Still on 
He burst, the reins forth shaking and the scourge, 
Clamoring and crying: “ Haste, Cuchullain’s steeds ' 
On, Liath Macha! Sable Sangland, on! 
Your master needs you! Ay! ye know it now! 
The blood-red nostril smells the fight far off! 
On to Murthemney, and Cuailgné’s stream, 
And Dia’s well-known ford!”” Unseen he drave; 
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So slowly, clinging still to brake and rock, 

And oft resettling, vanished from the land 

The insane mist. That hurricane of wheels 

Not less was heard by men who nothing saw ; 
Was heard on plain, in hamlet, and in vale: 

They muttered as in sleep: “ Deliverance comes.” 





JOHN BIGELOW ON MOLINOS THE QUIETIST. 


THE Honorable John Bigelow, ex-Secretary of State of New 
York and ex-Minister to France, has recently written a mono- 
graph on Molinos the Quietist.* This Spanish priest, after a trial 
lasting two years, was sentenced to imprisonment for life at 
Rome by Innocent XI. on November 20, 1687, who also con- 
demned sixty-eight propositions extracted from his works, espe- 
cially from the chief one, entitled the Spiritual Guide, as “ hereti- 
cal, suspicious, erroneous, scandalous, blasphemous, offensive to 
pious ears, rash, enervating, destructive of church discipline, and 
seditious.” Besides the charge of heresy brought against Mo- 
linos, many and fearful accusations were alleged against his 
morals and admitted as proved in the text of his condemnation.t 
The belief of the Catholic world. and the teaching of Catholic 
theology in regard to this man are expressed in the words of 
Gautier.{ Molinos, “a most cunning hypocrite, came to Rome in 
the year 1665, where, under the feigned appearance of holiness 
and by an assumed modesty of speech and dress, he gained the 
favor and friendship of many even of the highest classes, whom 
he infected with his poisonous doctrines.” These doctrines gave 
to his system the name of Quietism. The second of the sixty- 
eight condemned propositions explains the name : “ To wish to 
operate actively is to offend God, who wishes to be sole agent ; 
hence we should abandon ourselves wholly to him, and remain 
afterwards like an inanimate body.” This false system of Chris- 
tian mysticism, divested of its worst errors, spread from Italy 
into France, and captivated for a time even the great mind of 
Fénelon, whose Maximes des Saints, written in the interest of 
Madame de Guyon, contains a mild form of quietism. Féne- 





* Molinos the Quietist. By John Bigelow. Scribners. 1882. 
t ‘Shameful deeds” (bull of Innocent, apud Bigelow). 
+“ De Haresibus,” apud Migne Curs. Com. Theol., vol. v. Pp. 114- 
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lon’s work was condemned at Rome and afterwards publicly re- 
tracted by the saintly author himself. 

Now, it is the character of Molinos and of his doctrines that 
John Bigelow undertakes to rehabilitate at the expense of the 
Roman Inquisition, Innocent XI., and the Catholic Church, 
“He [Molinos] was doubtless a pure man and a thoroughly 
pious man.” * “The doctrine of quietude or passivity was no 
invention of Molinos, but was the essence of mysticism, not only 
of the early Christian Church, etc.”+ “The church canonized 
Teresa, Frangois de Sales, and John of the Cross, who taught as 
unqualified quietism as Molinos and Madame Guyon.’+ The 
Inquisition which examined Molinos and his writings was a 
“tribunal constituted . . . not to judge but tocondemn.”§ Such 
are some of Mr. Bigelow’s milder expressions to show his sym- 
pathy with the innocent victim of the Roman Inquisition and 
his hostility to the Catholic Church. 

Before proceeding to specific answers to Mr. Bigelow’s as- 
sumptions we have to call attention to a number of minor errors 
in his statements, and to expose one or two of his stories which 
are self-contradictory and altogether romantic. He begins his 
monograph with an amusing tale about a certain Father Alber- 
tini, who had a lodging in the Vatican at the time the police ar- 
rived to arrest Molinos, who was living in the same building. 
Albertini, according to Mr. Bigelow, having reason to suspect 
that the police were after himself, escaped to the roof of the 
Vatican in his shirt and thence to a convent “appropriated to 
the seclusion of women of equivocal character ’”’—donne male mari- 
tate—among whom there was one specially distinguished for her 
beauty, who was supposed to have attracted the unlucky Alber- 
tini. We spare our readers further details. But this story is 
spoiled by the impossibility of its having taken place. Every 
one knows that the Vatican is an isolated building, and that in 
the seventeenth century it was smaller than it is now, for it has 
been enlarged by Gregory XVI. and by Pius 1X. Mr. Bigelow 
has been in Rome and knows this. At the time when Alber- 
tini’s adventure is said to have taken place there was no building 
within several hundred feet of the Vatican. How, then, could he 
get from its roof to the roof of a disconnected convent at least 
half a mile distant? Are we to believe Mr. Bigelow, that the 
poor priest, with fear as the motive power, actually flew through 
the air to a place of refuge? Thus we see that while Mr. Bige- 
low imitates in this, as in other parts of his work, the style of 


* Molinos the Quietist, p. 10%. ¢ Idem, p. 98. t Idem. $ Idem, p. 81. 
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Boccaccio, he rivals Munchausen in romance. Who would have 
expected to find so verdant a fancy in so dry adiplomat? The 
perusal of a Roman guide-book would be beneficial to the Hon. 
John Bigelow. 

Other inexcusable inaccuracies fall from his pen—inexcusable 
because he is a scholar and a linguist; he has been minister to 
France and has doubtless travelled in Italy. Thus on the very 
first page of his work he calls the cardinal secretary of state 
“ Monsignor” Cibo, not knowing that a cardinal is not thus ad- 
dressed; on page 41 he calls the Archbishop of Palermo “ Ho/i- 
ness,” a form of address reserved to the pope; the same error is 
repeated on page 52; and on page 127 he calls St. Mary Major’s 
Saint Mary Majora. Neither does he seem to know that oratoire 
is only French for “oratory”; and that the donne male maritate 
were not likely to be called in Rome by the French name “ Re- 
penties”;* and the “nuns of the Palestrino”’ should be nuns of 
Palestrina, a town about twenty miles from Rome. These are 
small mistakes, but they need to be noticed in a writer preten- 
tious and popular, who either puts a convent of the nuns of the 
Good Shepherd in the Vatican, contrary to church history and 
church discipline, or gives us the bogus miracle of a priest fly- 
ing through the air with his outer garments under his arm. 

The hostile animus of Mr. Bigelow for everything Catholic 
crops out in every line of his work. The Jesuits are “the driv- 
ing-wheel of the Roman Curia’; the Dominicans are spoken of 
as the “ Dominican octopus.” Mr. Bigelow sometimes forgets 
his own words, that “bad names are the readiest weapon of 
malevolence.” + The most outrageous and offensive statements 
are made without even an attempt to prove them. Here is one, 
for instance: “It is a curious and suggestive peculiarity of the 
tribunal of the Inquisition that it had no jurisdiction over the 
pope, his legates, nuncios, cardinals, bishops, or familiars. They, 
however, were not wholly irresponsible. Potson and the dagger 
always remained, and they have usually proved quite as good 
judges of heresy as the Inquisition."+ The only authority for 
this assertion is Mr. Bigelow himself. 

But what are we to think of his witnesses? Two of them 
show as much bias as Mr. Bigelow, and should therefore be 
equally distrusted. The one is Gilbert Burnet, the favorite 


* From the number of French terms, like Refenties, oratoire, etc., employed by Mr. Bigelow 
when English or Italian should be used we infer that he has taken the matter of his monograph 
second-hand from prejudiced French authors. 


t Molinos the Quietist, p, 18, } Idem, p. 53. 
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bishop of William and Mary. This bishop went to Rome about 
the time of Molinos’ condemnation, and among other silly things 
wrote that the Catacombs were only the putico/i where the Ro- 
man slaves were allowed to rot, and that the Christian tokens 
in them are merely forgeries of the monks of the fourth and fifth 
centuries.* But let us hear what a brother Scot, and a friendly 
one, says about the reliability of this witness in matters Catho- 
lic: “His propensity to blunder, his provoking indiscretion, his 
unabashed audacity afforded inexhaustible subjects of ridicule.” + 
He was “ often misled by prejudice and passion.” { “Like many 
other good men of that age, he regarded the case of the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules.”"§& Perhaps this is 
why Mr. Bigelow relies on him when he says: “It is authentically 
stated that a committee of inquisitors waited upon the old pope, 
already in the last.year of his life, to test his soundness on the 
all-absorbing question” || of quietism. Perhaps for the same 
reason he considers this blundering bigot good enough autho. 
rity when he writes: “So the Jesuits, as a provincial of the 
order assured me, finding they could not ruin him [Molinos] 
by their own force, got a great king, that is now extremely in 
the interests of their order, to interpose and to represent to the 
pope the danger of such innovations.” 4 How likely the Jesuit 
provincial would be to tell Burnet his plans! By this king is 
meant Louis XIV. We shall examine this charge anon. Father 
Bruys is another of Mr. Bigelow’s best witnesses. Well, any 
biographical dictionary will tell the reader that this apostate 
priest left France, became a Protestant at Geneva, wrote several 
works, among them L’Art de Connaitre les Femmes and a Histoire 
des Papes, quoted by Mr. Bigelow; that he was driven out of 
Holland, wandered into England and Germany, returned to 
France, and most probably died a Jansenist. Yet the testimony 
of this vagabundus is grist to John Bigelow’s anti-Catholic mill.** 
The other witnesses quoted by Mr. Bigelow to sustain his opin- 
ions are an English version of the Spiritual Guide of Molinos 
which appeared A.D. 1699 without name of publisher or of place 
of publication; the testimony of Corbinelli, the private secretary 
of Mary de Médicis; of Father Mabillon, the Benedictine; of 
D’Alembert and the letters of the great Jesuit, Paul Segneri. 


* See Northcote’s Roma Sotteranea, p. 318. + Macaulay’s England, vol. ii. p. 134. 

} Idem, p. 135. § Idem, p. 136, | Molinos the Quietist, p. 93. 4] Idem, p. 15. 

#* Bruys, quoted by Bigelow, p. 87, says of the charges against Molinos: ‘‘ According to all 
appearances, some good Jesuit father must have amused himself in imagining all these absurd 
impieties; and God knows what these pious souls are capable of doing.” The poor Jesuits! 
It isa wonder that they are not accused of being the authors of earthquakes and comets! 
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As to the English version of the Spiritual Guide, the very date 
of its publication, A.D. 1699, shows that it was done by a Protes- 
tant or a Jansenist. Molinos was condemned in 1687; and after 
his condemnation no Catholic could translate, print, or publish 
his works without violating the ordinance of Innocent XI. The 
words of the bull show this. Besides, in 1699 the Catholics of 
England, groaning under the heavy weight of the penal laws, 
were more intent on saving their lives than on translating the 
works of condemned quietists. Moreover, the condemnation 
of the pope was not based merely on the doctrines contained in 
the Spiritual Guide, but on what was also culled from his very 
extensive correspondence—according to some authorities, with 
over twenty thousand persons. His letters, as well as his great- 
est work, furnished the matter of proof against him. But some 
of the very passages quoted by Mr. Bigelow from the unauthen- 
ticated version of the Spiritual Guide bear witness to the truth of 
the charges made against Molinos by the Roman Inquisition, as 
we shall presently see. 

Corbinelli, the secretary of Mary de Médicis, merely says 
that he has read the Castle of the Soul of St. Teresa “‘and her 
other works, and the result is that I have met, there almost all 
the doctrines of the condemned priest.” If his testimony is 
worth anything—and this has to be proved—it only shows that 
not everything in the Spiritual Guide is erroneous. Corbinelli 
says nothing about Molinos’ letters, nor of the fearful charges 
made against his morals. It is probable that Molinos at first did 
not show the full depth of his hypocrisy, nor perhaps see all the 
consequences of the principles which he had laid down as the 
foundation of the spiritual life. And this is precisely all that 
Mabillon also says:* “It is conjectured by some that Molinos 
was not condemned on account of the doctrine of his published 
work, although it was proscribed by the Spanish Inquisition after 
the arrest of the author—a fact which displeased the Roman 
Inquisition, as anticipating a matter pertaining to its judgment— 
but on account of letters written to several persons, or certainly 
on account of false interpretations of his opinions made by his 
friends.” Thus writes Mabillon, travelling in Italy and looking 
at the mere outside of things in Rome before everything con- 
nected with quietism had been fully settled. One sees that 
there is not a word in his testimony to show that Molinos was 
‘falsely accused or wrongly condemned. Mr. Bigelow quotes 
Mabillon as a witness for his contention, but does not translate 


* Iter Italicum, quoted by Bigelow, p. 82 of Molinos the Quietist. 
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the passage above quoted, leaving it in Latin in a footnote to 
impose on the lay reader, as if there was a great deal more in it 
than there is. 

Of what authority is the next witness, D’Alembert, one of 
the impious infidels who wrote the Encyclopédie and a work Sur 
la Destruction des Jésuites en France? Mr. Bigelow might as well 
have quoted Paul Bert, upon any subject connected with theo- 
logy, as D’Alembert. He was an expert in mathematics, as Bert 
is in vivisection and Bigelow in diplomacy; but in theology 
they all show too much bias. Yet even D’Alembert only says 
Molinos ‘‘ was a great director,” which we admit, since he car- 
ried on a correspondence with thousands of souls, “and yet a 
good man, for which the pope did him justice”; this is a sneer 
after the manner of Voltaire. But this witness says nothing 
about the truth or the falsehood of the charges brought against 
Molinos by the Roman Inquisition. 

Paul Segneri, the last of Mr. Bigelow’s witnesses, merely in- 
timates that Molinos did not abjure his errors, or at least that he 
persevered in them for a long time. This is all that Segneri says 
in a letter to the Grand Duke Cosmo, as quoted by Mr. Bigelow: 
“T am profoundly sensible of the benign attention your highness 
has shown in sending me, by a special messenger, the proceed- 
ings on the trial of the unhappy Molinos, of whom it grieves me to 
see so many signs of obstinacy.” How long did these signs last? 
Segneri did not see them literally, for he was not in jail with 
Molinos. His knowledge of them was only fromhearsay. There 
is very little proved by such testimony, and yet this is all that 
Mr. Bigelow can show for his assumption that Molinos was un- 
justly condemned by Innocent XI. at the instigation of Louis 
XIV. and the Jesuits, and that he was a good man and taught 
no immoral doctrines. 

We shall, firstly, examine the statement that Louis XIV. and 
the Jesuits had Molinos condemned. Burnet intimates and Bige- 
low asserts it. This statement is totally false. The last man in 
the world likely to have influence on Innocent XI. was Louis 
XIV. The history of that great pontiff’s reign is a continuous 
struggle against the French king and his Gallican clergy. The 
pope actually took sides for a time with some of the French 
bishops who were friendly to the Jansenists, because those bish- 
ops had withstood the king’s pretensions to supremacy over 
the national church. It was Innocent XI. who condemned the 
four articles of the Gallican Church forced into opposition to 
Rome by the intrigues of Louis. Innocent refused to sanction 
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the appointment of many of Louis’ bishops, so that many of them 
drew the revenues of their dioceses without having any spiritual 
jurisdiction. Every one bowed before Louis save the old man in 
Rome. The pope took away from the French embassy in Rome 
the right of asylum ; and when the ambassador of Louis, with eight 
hundred soldiers and two hundred servants, undertook to main- 
tain this right by force, Innocent excommunicated him and placed 
the church of St. Louis, the French church, under an interdict. 
Louis appealed from the pope to a general council—the usual 
refuge of defeated kings in the middle ages. He made war on 
the pope, took possession of Avignon, and when Innocent died 
he was about to do in France what Henry VIII. did in England.* 
And yet we are to -elieve Mr. Bigelow that Louis, the enemy of 
the pope, was the one who influenced him to condemn Molinos ; 
this, too, in spite of what Mr. Bigelow says in regard to the 
pope’s friendship for Molinos in the early part of the controversy 
on quietism. It is equally absurd to suppose that the Jesuits 
could influence Louis in the matter, for they had fallen into dis- 
grace with him for refusing to absolve his mistress.t+ 

But if it was not the king was it the Jesuits who influenced 
Innocent to condemn Molinos? Mr. Bigelow tells us gravely 
that “the Jesuits, finding the pope so favorable to their adversa- 
ries, had prayers put up in their monasteries for his conversion to 
Romanism.”t The Catholic reader, who knows that the Jesuits 
are not monks, and consequently have no monasteries, will smile 
at this passage, and especially admire the verdancy of an ancient 
diplomat who speaks of the pope’s “ conversion to Romanism.” 
Yet there are people who will make acts of faith in all that Mr. 
Bigelow writes—people, like Burnet, who consider “ the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules.” 

Now, it is true that the Jesuits, with their usual good sense 
and acumen, saw the immoral tendencies of quietism and op- 
posed Molinos with all their power. His errors had deceived 
multitudes. The Jesuits saw that corruption would be the in- 
evitable consequence of so specious yet so enervating a system 
of spirituality. It had seduced some of their own order, among 
others a certain Father Appiani mentioned in Mr. Bigelow’s 
work. Segneri, the greatest preacher of his day, set himself to 
refuting the spreading error in a book§ which had such ill suc- 


*See any church history, or Geschichte der Papste, by Dr, Carl Haas, Tibingen, 1860, pp. 
621 et seq. 


t See Féval’s Jesusts / or Alzog’s Church History. 
} Molinos the Quietist, p, 24. § Concordia tra faticae Quiete. 
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cess that it was put on the Index, where it remained pilloried for 
years in spite of all the power of the “driving-wheel of the 
church.” This speaks well for the impartiality of the Inquisi- 
tion and the pope, and shows how little influence the Jesuits ex- 
ercised over them. In fact, Innocent XI. was rather unfriendly 
to the Jesuits. He condemned sixty-five propositions tending to 
laxism taken from the works of some Jesuit casuists—only three 
less than the number condemned in the writings of Molinos. 
“Innocent belongs to the list of the greatest and noblest of the 
popes—strong and every way venerable. Only the French and 
Jesuits were unfriendly to him.”* This is the testimony of a 
Catholic writer. 

Molinos, therefore, was not condemned through the influence 
of the Jesuits nor of the French king, but on account of his per- 
sonal immorality, that of his followers, and the immoral conse- 
quences of his doctrines. The Roman Inquisition took his case 
in advisement. The examiners were all skilled theologians, some 
of them friendly to the accused, and after a searching trial of two 
years he was convicted, in the language of the bull of Innocent, 
of “shameful deeds,” “‘ heresies and errors.” What these deeds 
were it is not necessary to specify. Mr. Bigelow records them 
in his account of the trial. History gives the character of the 
inquisitors, “learned doctors of divinity,” and the character of 
the pope, impartial and saintly, and against its verdict Mr. Bige- 
low’s assertions and characterless witnesses avail nothing. The 
doctrines of Molinos, even as given by Mr. Bigelow, confirm the 
justice of the decision. That these doctrines did not sanctify the 
followers of Molinos is proved. by what Mr. Bigelow states as 
having happened to Father Segneri after the publication of his 
first work against quietism: “Cautious and forbearing as he 
was, Father Segneri was not long in discovering that he had 
been putting his hand into a hornet’s nest. His biographer tells us 
that no one would believe what a mass of anonymous letters he 
received, teeming with abuse and fearful threats.”+ Humility 
and charity are the essentials of true holiness. Segneri had not 
even named Molinos in his work, yet we see that the saintly 
quietists assailed him in a manner to show that their system was 
not efficacious enough to control their passions. These followers 
of Molinos were evidently not true quietists in the proper sense 
of the word. If the reader refuse to accept the authority of the 
doctors of the Inquisition, because its name, a bugaboo to fright- 
en children, creates a prejudice against its decision, or the pope 

* Geschichte der Papste, Dr. Carl Haas, p. 623. + Molinos the Quietist, p. 20. 
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as judge, or the verdict of the whole Catholic Church on Moli- 
nosism, we can give him an acceptable witness in the person of 
Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambray. He had championed Mme. de 
Guyon, who held the same relation to quietism in France which 
Queen Christina of Sweden had held to it in Rome. Fénelon 
the gentle, after battling so manfully against Bossuet for the doc- 
trines of the Maximes des Saints—a work of kin to the Spiritual 
Guide—speaks of the “ abominations of Molinosism.” * This same 
archbishop issued a pastoral against Mclinosism and its immoral 
consequences on April 5, 1697. Cardinal Caraccioli writes from 
Naples, January 30, 1682, that the quietists “make no medita- 
tion nor vocal prayers, but in the actual exercise of prayer hold 
themselves in perfect repose and silence, as if mute or dead.”’+ 
“ Among them are some who reject vocal prayer entirely."{ “A 
woman brought up in this practice is always saying, ‘I am no- 
thing, God is all, and I am in the abandon, where you see me, be- 
cause it so pleases God.’ . . . She obeys no one and makes no 
vocal prayer.” § These passages show the fanatical character of 
the followers of Molinos. The passions of the body were not to 
be curbed, temptations were not to be resisted, but a passive in- 
difference was to be maintained towards vice and virtue. The 
reign of concupiscence was the consequence. This passive state 
of non-resistance brought about the “ shameful deeds” mention- 
ed in the bull of condemnation—“ the shameful abominations” 
mentioned in the circular letter of Cardinal Cibo of February 15, 
1687, and by Fénelon in the words quoted above. Are these 
witnesses not better than Bruys or Burnet? 

That blind fanaticism and the reign of concupiscence are the 
logical consequences of quietism is easily shown. The sixty- 
eight condemned propositions prove it. We need not analyze 
each of them in detail. As against Mr. Bigelow this analysis 
would have little weight, since he denies that Molinos taught 
them, and insists that the pope and the Inquisition forged them 
for their purpose. ‘None of the propositions condemned pur- 
port to be literal citations from any writings of Molinos, nor is 
the context of any proposition given, if there is any in which 
the words of Molinos are used, by the light of which only it 
could be fairly interpreted.” || Of course Mr. Bigelow gives no 
authority for his opinion. He fails to see that it is not necessary 
for judges who have been examining a question for over two 
years to give the exact words of a writer whom they deem it 


* Vie de Fénelon, par Abbé Fénelon, Didot, Paris, 1787, p. 181. 
t Molinos the Quietist, p. 107. } Idem, p, 108, § Idem, [ Idem, p. 81. 
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proper to condemn. There are, however, passages from the 
Protestant version of the Spiritual Guide, quoted by Mr. Bigelow 
himself, which fully sustain the condemned propositions. Thus 
Molinos is quoted by Bigelow as writing:* “By the way of 
nothing thou must come to lose thyself in God... . In this 
same shop of nothing simplicity is made, interior and infused re- 
collection is possessed, quiet is obtained.” Now, this is doctrine 
identical with what is contained in the first of the condemned 
propositions: “ Man should annihilate his powers; that is the in- 
terior way.” Taken in connection with what Mr. Bigelow states 
in regard to Molinos’ opposition to vocal prayers, frequentation 
of the sacraments, respect for the cross or any sensible objects of 
devotion, this doctrine is evidently identical with that of the con- 
demned propositions. Does sanctity, then, consist in annihilation 
of the powers of the mind? in laziness of the intellect and non. 
resistance of the will? Is it not more reasonable to hold that man 
is sanctified on earth by struggle, by perpetual resistance to the 
devil, the flesh, and the world, and not by lying down ina comatose 
state like a Brahmin in ecstasy or an Oriental dervish after his 
whirling dance? Again Mr. Bigelow quotes Molinos:+ “ The 
patriarch Noe... walked éy faith alone, not knowing nor under- 
standing what God had a mind to do with him.” Here is an 
echo of the Lutheran error, a slur on the efficacy of good works, 
and it sounds very much like the third of the condemned proposi- 
tions: “ The wish to do any good work is an obstacle to perfec- 
tion.” Again hear Molinos in Bigelow’s accepted version: “ Con- 
sider the blindest beast that turns the wheel of the mill, which, 
though it see not, neither know what it does, yet does a great 
work in grinding the corn; and although it taste not of it, yet its 
master receives the fruit and tastes of the same. Who would 
not think, during so long a time that the seed lies in the earth, 
but that it were lost?+ This is identical with the doctrine con- 
demned in the fourth proposition: “ Natural activity is an ene- 
my of grace; it is an obstacle to the operations of God and to 
true perfection; for God wishes to act in us, but without us.” 
The human intellect in the work of sanctification is degraded by 
being likened to the actions of a brute beast working a treadmill. 
When God created man he never intended to deprive him of 
activity either in this life or in the next. The comparison of the 
seed in the earth does not serve the system of quietism, for the 
seed is ever acting even before it develops above the ground. 
These extracts from the Spiritual Guide, taken in connection with 


* Molinos the Quietist, p. 9. + Idem, p, 6, t Idem, p. 6. 
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Molinos’ opposition to mortifications of the flesh, fasting, penance, 
and other good works,* suffice to show the justice of the papal 
condemnation even from a mere dogmatic standpoint, without 
speaking: of the “ shameful deeds” of the culprit. 

It is in no sense true, as Mr. Bigelow states, that this quiet- 
ism of Molinos was identical with the early teaching of the 
church, or with the doctrine of the German mystics of the four- 
teenth century, or with the teachings of St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, St. Bonaventure, or Henry Suso. All church history 
shows that the error of Molinos was but a revival of that of the 
ancient gnostics and of the scandalously-living Beguards and 
Beguines of the twelfth century. ; 

The radical difference between quietism and true Catholic 
mysticism is in the destruction of the purgative way by the 
former. St. John of the Cross is the great doctor of the genu- 
ine, Catholic mystical theology. He far surpasses Tauler, and 
even St. Teresa, although teaching the same doctrine, inasmuch 
as he brings to his exposition of the way of contemplation a deep 
and accurate knowledge of scholastic metaphysics and theology, 
and a clear, consecutive method. In his treatises on Zhe Ascent 
of Mount Carmel and The Obscure Night he prescribes a long 
course of active purification of the soul as absolutely neces- 
sary for all beginners. He shows also that a passive purification 
effected by grace, in which the co-operation of the subject must 
concur with the divine operation, is requisite as a preparation for 
the state of union with God. Moreover, he teaches the impossi- 
bility of the subject placing himself in the passive state and at- 
taining to the divine union by his own will, the sinfulness of 
attempting it, and the obligation of continuing in the lower and 
more active exercises until God elevates the soul by his own 
act to a higher state. In this higher state, and even in the high- 
est, the activity of the soul is not quenched by its own volun- 
tary cessation of all operation, but changed and elevated by 
divine illuminations and inspirations so as to become super- 
natural. An inferior mode of activity is gradually superseded 
by one more perfect. It is true that quiet contemplation and 
ecstasy are the highest forms of prayer, and to those forms all 
Catholic asceticism leads, though very few attain to them. But 
the absolute repose of contemplation urged by Tauler and St. 
Teresa is the repose of a mind in full action, obtained after 
mortification and penances which have led the soul from the 
purgative to the illuminative and contemplative state; it is a 


* Teste Bigelow passim in his work, Molinos the Quietist. 
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repose of facuities fully quiet because fully in act, and not a 
passive inertness like that of an inanimate body, or of an opium. 
eater dreaming his weird dreams. The mysticism of St. Te. 
resa is one adapted to the lives of all classes, the humblest as 
well as the most cultivated, for it leads to the highest forms of 
prayer by the thorny path of mortification and good works— 
a path that is common to all and never to be deserted ; while 
quietism completely ignores the way of purgation and teaches 
a holy indifference to heaven and to hell, to virtue and to vice, 
and bids its votaries lie down and allow temptations to walk over 
them in a degrading and passive abandon, the slang word of their 
theory. Such a system would turn the Christian Church into 
an opium-den. It would destroy free-will and the activity of the 
human intelligence. 

True Christian mysticism holds with St. Thomas “that God 
so acts in creatures as to leave them their own operation,” * 
and that “human lite is here called an operation or activity, upon 
which man is chiefly intent”; and therefore “human activity is 
not hostile to grace, but should concur with it.”+ St. Paul held 
this doctrine when he said that he chastised his body, and that 
if we mortify the deeds of the flesh we shall live.t It is because 
of his opposition to this teaching, in precept and in practice, that 
Molinos was tried and condemned by the Roman tribunal. 

It is certain that the unfortunate man repented of his evil 
course. The bull of Innocent is authority for the fact: “ Hav- 
ing heard in our own presence and in the presence of our vene- 
rable brothers, the cardinals of the holy Roman Church ; the 
inquisitors-general of the whole Christian state specially de- 
puted by apostolic authority, and many doctors in theology; 
having also taken their votes vivé voce and in writing, . . . we 
have condemned Michael de Molinos, . . . convicted, confessed, 

. . and penitent.” § 

This is authentic proof enough for any one save Mr. Bigelow. 
Without one particle of evidence to sustain him he denies that 
Molinos retracted. Describing the scene of his condemnation, 
Mr. Bigelow resorts to the usual trick-of-the-trade of the anti- 
Catholic polemist, for whom every one condemned by Rome is a 
saint and a martyr. The usual “serene” brow, “ placid” smile, 
and “defiant attitude” are attributed to him; and the man 
whose “abominations” the saintly Fénelon reprobated is blas- 
phemously likened to Christ standing before his accusers. 


*1a, 22, quest, 189, art. 2, +2a, 2x, quest. 182, art. 3. 
¢ Romans viii. § Molinos the Quietest, 125. 
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Mystical theology is not a matter for pamphleteers like Mr. 
Bigelow and novelists like Mr. Shorthouse to meddle with safe- 
ly. Even more learned and solid writers,and they sometimes 
Catholic authors of repute in their proper sphere, such as Alzog, 
blunder grievously when they attempt to discourse on this 
theme. There is a genuine contemplation which is an angel of 
light, and a counterfeit which is a demon of darkness disguised. 
One conducts to heaven, the other into a miry slough or a 
stony desert of melancholy pride. It requires a more spiritual 
insight than Mr. Bigelow possesses to discriminate between 
them. We cannot be surprised, after his present attempt to 
wash white the bedraggled robe of quietism, if he or some other 
theological adventurer should try to vindicate the inspiration of 
Montanus and his two crazy prophetesses of Phrygia. 





ST. PETER’S CHAIR IN THE FIRST TWO CEN- 
TURIES. 


PART FIRST. 


It has been proved in several foregoing articles that before 
one hundred and fifty years had elapsed from the death of the 
last of the apostles, the actual state of the Christian society 
known as “ The Catholic Church” corresponded to the defini- 
tion of the church given in Catholic theology. It was, namely, 
a visible body in which a multitude were united in professing the 
same faith and receiving the same sacraments by the teaching 
and governing authority of a college of bishops under the presi- 
dency of the bishop of the principal see of Rome, successor to 
St. Peter in the primacy which he received from Christ the 
Lord. The actual existence of this faith and order in the middle 
of the third century demonstrates the unbroken and unchanged 
tradition by which they were handed down from the apostles ; 
and also the unanimous agreement of the founders of the church 
in establishing the same doctrine and polity by their teaching 
and legislation in obedience to the instructions received from 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

We will proceed now to a more detailed exposition of these 
doctrinal, sacramental, and hierarchical principles of the primi- 
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tive and apostolical Christianity, chiefly from documents of the 
period between A.D. 30 and 258—z.¢., from the beginning of the 
pontificate of St. Peter to the end of that of St. Sixtus IL, from 
the epoch of St. Paul to that of St. Cyprian. 

In the outset we have a few remarks to make about the na- 
ture and method of the anti-Catholic counter-pleading which at- 
tacks and seeks to undermine, singly and collectively, the au- 
thority or true signification of these documents which give evi- 
dence of the unity and identity of Catholic and apostolic faith 
and order during this and the next succeeding periods of his. 
torical Christianity. 

There is no unity, harmony, or consistency among those who 
make these counter-pleadings. They are ranged all the way be- 
tween the two extremes of rationalism which is most unreason- 
able, and pseudo-catholicism which is most un-catholic ; from M. 
Renan to Dr. Littledale. This is one good proof that as they 
are “all wranglers,” so they are “all wrong.” They have one 
thing in common, however: that they follow the method of a 
sceptical, superficial criticism of historical documents, in which 
hypothesis and conjecture play a prominent part. In their ana- 
lysis they are special pleaders, and in their synthesis theorists, 
with an equal disregard of facts and of logic. M. Renan has in- 
formed us that his loss of faith was not due to the intrinsic dif- 
ficulty of believing Catholic dogmas, but to a critical study of 
history. In his latest work, Marcus Aurelius, he professes to 
trace the history of Christianity in detail during the second cen- 


tury, and sums up in a systematic formula the results of his for- 
mer works : 


“We may say that the organization of the churches experienced five 
degrees of progress, four of which were passed over during the period in- 
cluded in the present work. First, the primitive ecc/esza, in which all its 
members are equally inspired by the Spirit. Then the ancients, or presby- 
tert, assume a considerable right of control and absorb the ecclesza. Next, 
the president of the ancients, the efzscopus, absorbs almost all the powers 
of the ancients, and consequently those of the ecclesta. Afterwards, the 
episcopi of the different churches, by a mutual correspondence, form the ca- 
tholic church. Among the efzscopz there is one, he of Rome, who is evi- 
dently destined to a great future. The pope, the church of Jesus trans- 
formed into a monarchy, with Rome as a capital, appearin the dim dis- 
tance. ... At the end of the second century the episcopate is entirely 
ripe, the papacy exists in germ ” (Marc-Auréle, 416). 


M. Renan likewise attempts to trace the development of the 
Christian dogmas, which he allows to have all existed in germ 
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about the year 180, so that, he says, at this epoch “ the Christian 
doctrine is already such a compact whole that nothing more can 
be added henceforth, and that any considerable alteration is no 
longer possible ” (did. 507). Yet in respect to dogmas, and 
those the most fundamental—the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection—the second 
century, according to him, was a period of formation, resulting 
toward its close in the state of doctrine which he has described. 
These results of criticism are not the conclusions of a thorough 
and careful induction, a truly critical analysis, but hypotheses 
formed by a mind professing “to possess a vivid intuition of that 
which is certain, probable, plausible, a profound sentiment of life 
and its metamorphoses”’ (ibid. introd. iii.) 

It is no wonder that after finishing Marcus Aurelius M. Renan 
became tired of his brilliant soap-bubble, and expressed his con- 
tempt for what are ironically called historical studies, as “ petty 
conjectural sciences which break as soon as formed”; and adds: 
“It is the regret of my life to have chosen for my studies a sort 
of researches which will never command assent” (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Dec. 15, 1881). We regret also that he has not employ- 
ed his pretty literary talent in some more innocent amusement. 
He has borrowed his idea, as many others have done, from Gib- 
bon, the modern coryphzeus of historical assailants of the whole 
or of certain parts of Christianity. 

We beg leave to digress a little, in order to introduce, in con- 
trast with this French apostle of levity and petty, conjectural 
pseudo-science, another Frenchman—a representative of the 
solid, plain, unpretentious, yet genuine historical science which is 
the treasure of the Catholic Church, guarded and preserved by 
her ancient and universal literary corporation. 

The Abbé Gorini was born in 1803 and died in 1859. For 
eighteen years he was the priest of a vicarial chapel in the dio- 
cese of Belley, with a small flock of two hundred and fifty poor 
people, living scattered in a dismal and unwholesome region. 
His house was a cottage of four rooms, where, besides his house- 
keeper, he had his two nieces as pupils, the kitchen as his study 
whenever a fire was necessary, an income never exceeding two 
hundred dollars a year, and no library or bookstore within 
reach nearer than the county town, which was several miles dis- 
tant. All the money he could save was devoted to buying books. 
Every book or pamphlet or review he could borrow was brought 
home by himself on foot and extracts copied from it by his own 


hand or those of his nieces. In 1847 he was transferred from 
VOL, XXXV.—32 
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Trancliére to the parish of St. Denis, where ,his surroundings 
were more agreeable and his facilities for carrying on his stu- 
dies greater. In 1853 the great work at which he had been ob- 
stinately laboring day and night, all his life, was published: 4 
Defence of the Church against the historical Errors of MM. Guizot, 
Aug. and Am. Thierry, Michelet, Ampere, Quinet, Fauriel, Aimé. 
Martin, etc. It is most amusing and delightful to contemplate— 
first the picture of this humble and poor priest in his kitchen, 
with the chairs, tables, and floor so covered with folios that the 
ancient demoiselle and the two little girls, who divided their 
time between their studies under their uncle and their service 
under the aforesaid demoiselle, could hardly move about; and 
then the effect which followed the publication of the book com. 
posed amid this domestic clatter and talk, which was often in- 
creased by the presence of the abbé’s brother and sister-in-law.* 
The author of a sketch of his life prefixed to the fifth edition of 
the Défense de l Eglise writes: “The sensation produced by this 
unexpected stroke of a battering-ram against the. badly built ram- 
parts of the historical science of our university doctors had, as 
every one knows, a far-extending echo, still more increased by 
the repentant avowals of the historians convinced, if not of men- 
dacity, at least of inexcusable errors, which could no longer be 
propagated.” ' 

MM. Augustin and Amédée Thierry and M. Henri Martin 
thanked their critic for his corrections and amended the errors 
pointed out. M. Guizot expressed his esteem for the author in 
a very polite manner, but evaded any reply to his strictures. 
Guizot, it is well known, though a defender of Christian dogmas 
against Renan and other rationalists, substantially agrees with 
him and with Gibbon in his theory of stages of development in 
the Catholic ecclesiastical polity, from pure democracy to mon- 
-archy. Let us see what he has to say of the-strictures of emi- 
nent authors upon his historical hypotheses : 


“Some of the appreciations and views contained [in the H7st. of Europ. 
Civil.) have been earnestly contested, especially by some zealous and hon- 
orable defenders of the Catholic Church. I will mention only three: [viz., 
Balmes, Donoso Cortes, and Gorini]. I have read these works with all the 
attention due to their merit, and the conscientiousness which their subject 
demands, and / have resolved not to reply, for two reasons, one personal and 
the other general. I have no taste for disputing against convictions which 
I honor without sharing in them, and against moral powers which I would 


* One of his nieces once asked him : ‘‘ Mon oncle, pourquoi donc travaillez-vous siavant dans 
la nuit?” To which he replied ; ‘‘ Eh ! mon enfant, ¢/ y a tant de bruit pendant le jour.” 
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much rather fortify than enfeeble, though I do not serve under their ban- 
ner... . Polemics would push me beyond the measure which I have at 
heart to observe. ... 

“ My general answer is this: Two great forces and two great rights, au- 
thority and liberty, naturally co-exist in mutual conflict in the bosom of 
human societies. In the ancient world ... the nations had lived some- 
times under the almost absolute yoke of authority, sometimes exposed to 
the continual storms of liberty. . .. Christian Europe has never been sub- 
ject to the uncontested empire of either of the two rival principles. . . , 

“In retracing the beginnings and the course of European civilization I 
have made this great characteristic to stand out, but I have done so as his- 
torian and not as advocate, without taking the part of one against the 
other of the two principles which have simultaneously presided over this 
history. The writers who have done me the honor of an attack are avow- 
ed advocates of the principle of authorityand frank adversaries of the prin- 
ciple of liberty. I would change my position and conduct if I should do 
like them, and if, in order to answer them, I should make myself the advo- 
cate of the principle of liberty over the adversary of the principle of autho- 
rity. I would be delinquent to the truth of history and to my own idea, I 
will not do it.” * 


This is as much as to say that the idea of M. Guizot, impar- 
tial judgment, and: the objective truth of history are identical; 
and to fail back on M. Renan’s intuition vive and sentiment profond. 

M. Gorini has some acute remarks upon the different classes 
of historians which we will abbreviate and sum up in our own 
language. There are three principal classes, the first of which is 
the picturesque school, which revels in details, reproducing into 
a semblance of life scenes and persons of the past. The second 
aims at presenting the exterior truth of facts, but, not content with 
narration, seeks to explain the ideas hidden beneath all events, of 
which the facts are symbols. The third reviews entire ages and 
contemplates the universal movement of the human race in its 
peregrinations from epoch to epoch, its changes from one social 
form to another. This is the history of civilization. 

These three schools are exposed to various illusions. The 
first incurs the risk of drawing on the imagination for its facts, 
or their coloring and drapery ; the second of making its judg- 
ments upon events and persons at hap-hazard; the third of err- 
ing in its analysis through an insufficient induction, or one based 
on misapprehensions of facts. And besides these dangers which 
beset the methods of the three schools, there are others proper 
to the individual writers. These are, in some, their sympathies 
and antipathies ; in others that poetic temperament which inclines 


* Preface to L’ Histoire de Civil., etc., quoted from the Défense de PBglise, Avertiss, de la sec. 
ed. Vol. i, p. xxxviii, Cing. ed. Paris. 1869. 
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Trancliére to the parish of St. Denis, where his surroundings 
were more agreeable and his facilities for carrying on his stu- 
dies greater. In 1853 the great work at which he had been ob- 
stinately laboring day and night, all his life, was published: 4 
Defence of the Church against the historical Errors of MM. Guizot, 
Aug. and Am. Thierry, Michelet, Ampire, Quinet, Fauriel, Aimé. 
Martin, etc. It is most amusing and delightful to contemplate— 
first the picture of this humble and poor priest in his kitchen, 
with the chairs, tables, and floor so covered with folios that the 
ancient demoiselle and the two little girls, who divided their 
time between their studies under their uncle and their service 
under the aforesaid demoiselle, could hardly move about; and 
then the effect which followed the publication of the book com. 
posed amid this domestic clatter and talk, which was often in- 
creased by the presence of the abbé’s brother and sister-in-law.* 
The author of a sketch of his life prefixed to the fifth edition of 
the Défense de l Eglise writes: “The sensation produced by this 
unexpected stroke of a battering-ram against the badly built ram- 
parts of the historical science of our university doctors had, as 
every one knows, a far-extending echo, still more increased by 
the repentant avowals of the historians convinced, if not of men- 
dacity, at least of inexcusable errors, which could no longer be 
propagated.” 

MM. Augustin and Amédée Thierry and M. Henri Martin 
thanked their critic for his corrections and amended the errors 
pointed out. M. Guizot expressed his esteem for the author in 
a very polite manner, but evaded any reply to his strictures. 
Guizot, it is well known, though a defender of Christian dogmas 
against Renan and other rationalists, substantially agrees with 
him and with Gibbon in his theory of stages of development in 
the Catholic ecclesiastical polity, from pure democracy to mon- 
archy. Let us see what he has to say of the strictures of emi- 
nent authors upon his historical hypotheses : 





“Some of the appreciations and views contained [in the A7st. of Europ. 
Civil.| have been earnestly contested, especially by some zealous and hon- 
orable defenders of the Catholic Church. I will mention only three: [viz., 
Balmes, Donoso Cortes, and Gorini]. I have read these works with all the 
attention due to their merit, and the conscientiousness which their subject 
demands, and / have resolved not to reply, for two reasons, one personal and 
the other general. I have no taste for disputing against convictions which 
I honor without sharing in them, and against moral powers which I would 


* One of his nieces once asked him : ‘ Mon oncle, pourquoi donc travaillez-vous siavant dans 
la nuit?” To which he replied ; ‘‘ Eh ! mon enfant, ¢/ y a tant de bruit pendant le jour.” 
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much rather fortify than enfeeble, though I do not serve under their ban- 
ner... . Polemics would push me beyond the measure which I have at 
heart to observe. ... 

“ My general answer is this: Two great forces and two great rights, au- 
thority and liberty, naturally co-exist in mutual conflict in the bosom of 
human societies. In the ancient world ... the nations had lived some- 
times under the almost absolute yoke of authority, sometimes exposed to 
the continual storms of liberty. . . . Christian Europe has never been sub- 
ject to the uncontested empire of either of the two rival principles. . . . 

“In retracing the beginnings and the course of European civilization I 
have made this great characteristic to stand out, but I have done so as his- 
torian and not as advocate, without taking the part of one against the 
other of the two principles which have simultaneously presided over this 
history. The writers who have done me the honor of an attack are avow- 
ed advocates of the principle of authority and frank adversaries of the prin- 
ciple of liberty. I would change my position and conduct if I should do 
like them, and if, in order to answer them, I should make myself the advo- 
cate of the principle of liberty over the adversary of the principle of autho- 
rity. I would be delinquent to the truth of history and to my own idea, I 
will not do it.”’* 


This is as much as to say that the idea of M. Guizot, impar- 
tial judgment, and: the objective truth of history are identical ; 
and to fail back on M. Renan’s intuition vive and sentiment profond. 

M. Gorini has some acute remarks upon the different classes 
of historians which we will abbreviate and sum up in our own 
language. There are three principal classes, the first of which is 
the picturesque school, which revels in details, reproducing into 
a semblance of life scenes and persons of the past. The second 
aims at presenting the exterior truth of facts, but, not content with 
narration, seeks to explain the ideas hidden beneath all events, of 
which the facts are symbols. The third reviews entire ages and 
contemplates the universal movement of the human race in its 
peregrinations from epoch to epoch, its changes from one social 
form to another. This is the history of civilization. 

These three schools are exposed to various illusions. The 
first incurs the risk of drawing on the imagination for its facts, 
or their coloring and drapery ; the second of making its judg- 
ments upon events and persons at hap-hazard; the third of err- 
ing in its analysis through an insufficient induction, or one based 
on misapprehensions of facts. And besides these dangers which 
beset the methods of the three schools, there are others proper 
to the individual writers. These are, in some, their sympathies 
and antipathies ; in others that poetic temperament which inclines 


* Preface to L’ Histoire de Civil,, etc., quoted from the Défense de PEglise, Avertiss, de la sec. 
ed. Vol, i, p. xxxviii, Cing. ed. Paris. 1869, 
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to the invention of epics or historical romances rather than to 
an exact delineation of things as they are; and, again, there is the 
desire for novelty, the love of popular applause, the indolence 
which shrinks from patient examination of documents and evi- 
dence, ambition for fame at an easy price, and, finally, an idola- 
trous self-esteem and self-conceit. Michelet says that no one can 
do anything great unless he believes himself to be God.* 

These causes suffice to account for a multitude of errors in 
writers who may be supposed to be in good faith. How much 
worse is the case with wilful calumniators and falsifiers of his. 
tory!: And hence is what a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(June, 1841), M. Philaréte Chasles, in most severe language de- 
scribes as “cette nouvelle enveloppe de fictions dont le mensonge euro- 
péen se couvre comme d’un manteau.” M. Gorini admits that the 
historical appreciation of Christianity in the present is more just 
than it was in the last century, yet the Voltairean mists are not 
fully dissipated, and many objects are still seen confusedly and in 
perverse relations. 

It is against the Papacy that the greatest number and the 
most discrepant classes of writers are united, including some 
who have not questioned the divine institution of the primacy 
but only the fulness of its authority. 


“It is the Papacy,” says the Abbé Gorini, “ which possesses the special 
privilege of exciting antipathy. One boldly faces the pope with the in- 
quiry: Who made thee a king? Another, on the contrary, would seem 
almost to bend the knee before St. Peter, but it is after the manner of that 
soldier of Rollon who kissed the foot of Charles the Simple in order to 
throw him down more easily. At what epoch would you have it that the 
Papacy appeared in the church? In the first century? in the fifth ? in the 
ninth? Are you willing to admit its appearance only as late as the 
eleventh century? You will find writers ready to sustain any one of these 
affirmations, in whose eyes every explanation of the origin of the pontifical 
power is excellent, except that which the Gospel furnishes. They will 
make out that the pope was established by Mohammed sooner than by 
Christ ” (Introd. p. xlix.) 


Whence this strange antipathy? In those who understand 
what the Papacy really is, it arises from a more radical antipathy 
to the sovereignty of God over the mind and will of man, which 
is in opposition to the whole or only to some part of the divine 
truth and law which the pope proclaims as God’s vicegerent on 
the earth. In those who misunderstand the Papacy, and have no 


* ‘Et qui donc, sans se croire Dieu, pourrait faire aucune grande chose ?” (Hist. Révol. 
. Fr, t. i, titre: Qu’on ne fait rien sans se croire Dieu.) 
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antipathy to a perfect submission of the mind and will under the 
divine authority of Christ the Lord, it arises from mistakes in 
regard to facts and errors of judgment. The first sort can be 
conquered by the truth, but never reconciled to it, unless they 
undergo a complete interior change. Those of the second sort 
may or may not be convinced and won over, but the exposition 
of the truth must have a continually increasing effect upon this 
class of persons who intend to pay due homage to God and his 
truth; dissipating the causes of error and removing misunder- 
standings. 

It is in order to set forth more distinctly what the Papacy 
was during the period of the first two hundred and thirty years 
from the vocation of St. Peter by our Lord, that we retrace our 
steps to examine more fully the historical evidence, already 
given at some length, of the beginnings of the Roman primacy. 
In this examination we do not intend to consider the primacy 
purely in the light of an exterior ecclesiastical polity. We con- 
nect with the pre-eminence in dignity and power of the Roman 
pontiff the system of dogmatic and practical religion which he 
represents, existing in the Catholic Church over which he presid- 
ed. And our line of argument is intended to show that the 
whole system, including the primacy, was no accretion, no new 
formation, which was superinduced upon the apostolic Christian- 
ity, profoundly altering its essence or integral constitution; but 
derived, through the apostles, from Jesus Christ himself. The 
Roman primacy, the Catholic episcopate, the doctrinal authority 
of the church, the orthodox faith concerning the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the sacrifice and 
priesthood in the New Law, sacramental grace; with all else 
which belongs to the integrity of Catholic faith and order ; 
though distinct are not separate parts of one whole, and are not 
separable except by violence and mutilation. They are all de- 
nied by consistent adversaries, while several of them, more or 
fewer according to the differences of sects, are more or less clear- 
ly confessed, to the exclusion of one or more of the rest, by those 
who are less consistent. They have a common cause and de- 
pend on each other. In the long run they stand or fall together. 
As an objective and a concrete system of doctrine and practice, 
for the enlightenment and sanctification of men, they have their 
root and origin in the Roman primacy. They are the majestic, 
wide-spreading tree which has grown up from the mustard-seed 
which St. Peter was commissioned to sow. They are the grand 
and symmetrical structure the foundation of which is the Rock 
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of Peter. Therefore, as thoroughly as the necessity of being 
brief and succinct will permit, we wish to set forth the primacy 
of Peter and his successors in the see of Rome, as the support of 
this genuine and complete religion of Christianity. This is that 
Roman faith which St. Paul magnifies, for which he praises God, 
which he says “is announced in the universal world”: “ Gratias 
ago Deo meo per Jesum Christum pro omnibus vobis, quia FIDES 
VESTRA ANNUNTIATUR IN UNIVERSO MUNDO” (Rom. i. 8). 

That this faith and polity were existing and universally re- 
cognized; both in reality and name, as “ Catholic,” during the 
period which includes St. Irenzeus and St. Cyprian, is manifest 
from history and has been fully proved. The inference that they 
came from the apostles has all the force of a moral demonstra- 
tion, as St. Irenzeus and Tertullian have proved by an invincible 
argument. Casualty is not causality. There can be no such 
thing as an universal casualty working like an efficient cause to 
produce everywhere certain and similar effects. The successive 
alterations fancied by Guizot and Renan are cobweb hypotheses 
which one stroke of common sense suffices to sweep away. But, 
besides the argument from prescription, there is a series of testi- 
monies going back from St. Cyprian to St. Paul and the other 
sacred writers of the New Testament. These testimonies we 
have cited in several preceding articles as the course of our ar- 
gument required; and as we proceed to develop their signifi- 
cance more fully we will add others as occasion offers. 

The primacy of St. Peter and his successors in the Roman 
See is set forth by St. Cyprian, as a witness and expositor of the 
complete doctrine of the Catholic unity of the church and its 
episcopal hierarchy, universally received and handed down by 
tradition from the apostles and their immediate associates and 
successors. We have now to consider the real nature and extent 
of the primacy of Peter as the original and principle of Catholic 
unity, its relation to the ordinary power of his apostolic col- 
leagues; and the nature of the pre-eminence inherited by the 
Bishop of Rome through their succession to his episcopal chair 
in that church, in relation.to the power of the episcopal college 
derived by succession from the apostles; in order to vindicate 
the true sense of the doctrine of St. Cyprian and the other Fa- 
thers who were before him. 

The Lord chose St. Peter to be “ The First’ among the apos- 
tles: St. Peter fixed his permanent chair in Rome: the Bishops 
of Rome succeeded to “the Place of Peter”: the Roman Church 
was the “ Principal Church.” This is the teaching of St. Cyp- 
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rian, through whose voice the unanimous belief and confessio 
the first three centuries is expressed. There is but one 
which presents even a specious appearance, against the CatIiOER 
interpretation of the testimony of Scripture and tradition t@*the > 
primacy of Peter and his successors, the Roman pontiffs. jf 
that Peter had only a nominal primacy, which was but ality 
and figure of the unity of the Catholic episcopate ; and thatjhis 
successors in the Roman See had only an honorary precedence by 
ecclesiastical custom, out of which gradually arose an acquired 
jurisdiction over the universal church. According to this hy- 
pothesis, every bishop possesses, independently, the plenitude 
of the episcopate as St. Peter did, and the visible concrete unity 
of the church is complete in every distinct episcopal church. 
The Catholic Church, therefore, is an aggregate of numerous con- 
gregations which agree mutually in essentials. This is no bet- 
ter than pure Congregationalism. It makes no difference whe- 
ther a complete church is composed of so small a number as to 
form one parish and assemble in one place of worship, or of so 
large a number that they make a diocese. The principle is the 
same. It is one utterly incompatible with St. Cyprian’s idea of 
Catholic unity in the episcopate and the entire body of Chris- 
tians. It is wholly different from the principle on which the 
apostolic church was constituted and continued to exist in or- 
ganic unity. It is an absurd and impracticable scheme of polity. 
Either every bishop, as a successor of St. Peter, has by his ordi- 
nation universal jurisdiction throughout the extent of the whole 
world over all baptized persons, or he has a jurisdiction only 
within certain limits and over a definite number of persons. In 
the first case some thousands of bishops have an equal and con- 
flicting jurisdiction. In the second case what authority pre- 
scribes to each one his sphere, and constitutes a particular 
church under one bishop in a perfect unity and a complete in- 
dependence? It can only be a human authority, established by a 
compact among equals. In this case councils, dioceses, provin- 
cial or national dioceses of greater extent, an cecumenical order 
uniting all churches together, are purely voluntary arrangements 
which cannot set aside the jus divinum possessed by every bishop, 
or be obligatory on any who may choose to assert their indepen- 
dence. 

Unity of the Catholic episcopate is a chimera without an 
authority by divine right to which*every bishop is subject, and 
there is no such authority apart from the primacy of Peter. 
The notion of a figurative primacy, a merely nominal and sym- 
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ic priority, for the sake of preserving harmony among a thou- 
churches by an image of one church under one head, is a 
* n which could only occur to a retired and visionary student 
"an his cloister, or a poet in a quiet country parish. It appears 
n ridieBlous in the light of the turbulent history of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is, moreover, a purely capricious and most inept ex. 
planation of the language of the Holy Scripture. St. Peter was 
made by the Lord the pastor of his whole flock, received the 
full and supreme power of the keys, and was made the founda- 
tion of the church. As the immediate and inspired legates of 
Christ, St. Peter and his colleagues had a personal mission which 
was entirely above the ordinary hierarchical power, and intrans- 
missible. The other apostles were also made for the exigency 
of the case coadjutors of St. Peter in his capacity of bishop of 
the whole world. They all, nevertheless, wrought by virtue of 
the commission given to Peter, in subordination to him, and co- 
operated in founding the church upon one Rock, the Rock of 
Peter, his universal and perpetual primacy. Whoever of the 
apostles, whether St. John or St. Paul, first founded any church 
and consecrated its first bishop, all was regarded as done by 
Peter’s authority. Hence, although the Roman Church was not 
the most ancient, and the Gospel did not actually go forth from 
the city of Rome to all the regions of the world, yet, as we have 
seen, that church was called the most ancient, the mother of all 
others, the Root and Womb of the Catholic Church. The Ro. 
man Church was in its bishop, according to the axiom, Udi 
episcopus, tbi ecclesia. Its first bishop, St. Peter, possessed in him- 
self from the beginning that power which was the origin of 
unity and the source of all episcopal jurisdiction ; he brought it 
with him to Rome, and left it there as the inheritance of his suc 
cessors. Therefore to the Roman Church—that is, to that su- 
preme chair which St. Peter placed in Rome—is ascribed all that 
was done by him as well before as after his foundation of that 
Apostolic See. The power symbolized by the figure of “ The 
Keys” is always referred to St. Peter as its original and source. 
And the fact that all bishops are declared to participate in the 
power derived from Peter, instead of being an argument against 
the primacy, is the strongest of arguments in its favor. We 
never hear of the Keys of James, John, or Paul. It is in virtue 
of Peter’s power of the keys that in “every church akin to 
Peter,” to use Tertullian’s expression, its bishop possesses that 
power, and is made a prince in his own domain, with a right 
divine with which no one can justly interfere so long as he ex- 
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ercises it in a legitimate manner. The power of the primacy 
which precedes the power of each bishop in each and every dio- 
cese, and is super-eminent over all bishops and all their clergy 
and people, is that which assigns to each bishop his limits, and 
excludes all other bishops, even those to whom he may be suffra- 
gan, from invading his jurisdiction. It is that same power which 
constitutes the limits of the provinces of metropolitans, and of 
the more extensive dioceses presided over by the greater arch- 
bishops, variously styled primates, exarchs, and patriarchs. That 
same power prescribes to particular councils the jawful sphere 
of their legislation, and is alone competent to convoke and ratify 
those which are cecumenical. This power of the primacy is es- 
pecially visible in regard to those prelates who possessed some 
kind of archiepiscopal pre-eminence over other bishops. The 
episcopate is a divine institution. Bishops are jure divino col- 
leagues of the successor of St. Peter in the teaching and ruling 
of the universal church, and it is by the commandment of Christ 
that the apostles established them everywhere as the rulers of 
particular churches. The Catholic episcopate and the episcopal 
regimen in the church do not depend from the will of the su- 
preme pontiff as their author, but they are subordinate to his 
more powerful principality. Archbishops, however, of every 
degree are mere vicars and lieutenants of the supreme pontiff, in 
respect to the real though restricted and limited jurisdiction 
which they enjoy within their several provinces. The greatest 
of these archbishops during the first three centuries were those 
of Alexandria and Antioch. It is certain that they derived their 
pre-eminence from St. Peter. No authority less than his could 
have secured for the Bishop of Alexandria, who was the succes- 
sor of a disciple of Peter, his undisputed precedence over the 
Bishop of Antioch, who was the successor of St. Peter himself. 
The First Council of Nicza, in its sixth canon, did not establish, 
but merely recognized as existing from the beginning, the pre- 
rogatives of these two sees by name, and in general the prero- 
gatives of every other metropolis having a similar origin. The 
Roman pontiff, as the bishop of the diocese of Rome, had all 
bishops of other dioceses as his colleagues, subject to his 
primacy. The rights of this primacy, which he personally exer- 
cised in all their fulness over his immediate suffragans in a part 
of Italy, were partially devolved upon metropolitans in their re- 
spective provinces within the exarchate of the Italian peninsula 
and in all other regions, ina higher degree upon the superior 
metropolitans of other exarchates, and in a still higher degree 
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upon the bishops of the sees of Alexandria and Antioch, which 
shared with the Roman See in the patriarchal dignity. <A great 
modern canonist, following in the footsteps of St. Isidore of Se- 
ville, St. Gregory the Great, St. Nicholas I., Benedict XIV., 
Hallier, and Thomassin, gives the following condensed exposition 
of the relation of every degree of super-eminence in the episco- 
pate to the primacy: 


“All the powers, all the dignities which make a distinction among 
bishops God has united in the same hand, upon the same head, by consti- 
tuting a bishop above all bishops, a throne above all thrones. Just asa 
temporal king can be at the same time duke, prince, and count, without 
any diminution of his royal dignity, so the royal lieutenant of Christ is at 
once patriarch, exarch, metropolitan, and bishop. As bishop he has Rome 
for his diocese; as metropolitan his province in different epochs has em- 
braced a greater or lesser portion of Italy; his exarchate extends over the 
whole Italian peninsula, his patriarchate over the entire Western world. 
These dignities, eminent as they are, are shared in by other bishops ; but in 
them they exist only as streams flowing from their source, everything 
which raises one bishop above another being derived, not from the episco- 
pate, but solely and essentially from the primacy; whence it follows that 
we must consider Peter as the source of all the pre-eminent rights attached 
to the patriarchate, to the exarchate, and to the metropolitan dignity. Ac- 
cordingly, the primitive church attached immediately to the person of the 
prince of the apostles the metropolitan power in its highest expression— 
the patriarchate. 

“ The bishops clothed with this dignity are those of the three greatest 
metropolises of the Christian world: Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, erect- 
ed into apostolic sees principally as having been founded or administered 
by the apostle St. Peter. Thus the patriarchate, attached to the primacy 
by the erection of Rome herself into a patriarchal see, is in direct relation 
to it, draws all its power from it, and it is in consequence of this raffort, 
this immediate relation, that the three highest personifications of the ec- 
clesiastical power were established as the principal centres of the future 
development of the hierarchical organization. This is the precise reason 
why, in subsequent ages, those who retraced the origin of the veritable 
patriarchate of the new covenant recognized those three bishops only as 
being true patriarchs properly so called. 

“From the highest antiquity the popes acknowledged the bishops of 
Alexandria and Antioch as successors of St. Peter, conjointly with the 
Roman pontiff. Gregory the Great wrote to Eulogius, patriarch of Alex- 
andria : ‘ It was said to Peter, I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
the heavens; confirm thy brethren, feed my lambs; therefore, although 
there are many apostles, yet as regards the principality, the see of the 
prince of the apostles alone was established in authority, which is the see 
of one in three places. For he exalted the see in which he deigned to fix 
his permanent residence and to finish this present life. He glorified the 
see in which he placed his disciple the Evangelist. He confirmed the see 
in which he sat for seven years, though with the intention of departing. 
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Since, therefore, it is the see of one and one see over which by divine au- 
thority three bishops now preside, all the good I hear of you I impute to 
myself. If you believe anything good of me impute this to your merits; 
because we are one in Him who says: That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” * 


The primacy of Peter, as a permanent divine right, inherited 
by his successors in the Roman See, gave to the universal epis- 
copate, which without it would be a rope of sand, the unity, 
strength, and flexibility of a chain-work of linked steel. For ob- 
vious reasons which have been noted in previous articles, the 
united and concurrent action of bishops, and the exercise of the 
metropolitan and patriarchal jurisdiction contained in the pri- 
macy and communicated to those bishops who enjoyed an archi- 
episcopal pre-eminence, stand out more prominently and mani- 
fest themselves more frequently in the ante-Nicene period than 
the exercise and action of supreme papal authority. The indi- 
rect, immediate, and diffused influence of the primacy is, never- 
theless, positively the strongest and most conclusive proof of its 
existence and divine institution. 

The doctrine of Catholic canonists which we have presented 
is the only one which makes ante-Nicene Christianity intelligi- 
ble and consistent. It furnishes the only adequate rule for inter- 
preting the language of St. Cyprian and the other writers before 
his time from whom we have quoted, and for rightly appreciat- 
ing the historical facts of the period under review by which the 
position and attitude of the Bishop and the Church of Rome in 
respect to the universal church are manifested. This truth will 
be made clearer and more distinct as we proceed with the further 
development of our thesis. 


* Phillips, Canon Law, Fr. trans., b, i, ch, viii. sect, 69. 
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THE MINNESINGER AND THE MEISTERSINGER 
OF GERMANY. 


WITHIN these last three hundred;years histories, at least such 
as have been read mostly in England and the United States, have 
spoken of the times between the fifth and fifteenth centuries as 
the dark ages. This habit has led the English-speaking world, 
with indifferent exceptions, to conclude that, during those thou- 
sand years, the Almighty, disgusted with the failure of his pur- 
poses and the thwarting of his predictions and promises, with- 
drew the light of his countenance from the world and left it to 
grope its way as it could amidst darkness. 

How long may a mistake obtain !-_the greater the longer. 
After the separation of England from the church English his- 
torians seemed to have felt bound to give as excuse for such 
conduct that by means of the grossly erroneous teachings of the 
church, which Christ had vainly undertaken to guide into all 
truth, mankind had been led into so many errors, absurdities, 
and crimes that they had to be abandoned to their own guid- 
ance in all matters, religious, political, civil, and social ; that they 
had, during this period, gotten the upper hand, while the Al- 
mighty King, conscious of being unable to cope with such ad- 
versaries, had sat the while gloomily upon his throne, and 
watched and waited for a time again to interpose his benignant 
counsels and influences. Even yet there are many most excel- 
lent persons who believe that in those centuries nothing good 
was produced, for the want both of talent and virtue. Such per- 
sons, concluding that there was nothing worth knowing in those 
dark ages, study with commendable zeal the histories of ancient 
times down to the fall of the empire in the West, and then, 
skipping over the intervening centuries, dwell with fondness 
upon what has been done since, especially in England and. Ger- 
many, in accordance with the unlicensed liberty which the Crea- 
tor, after mature reflection upon his former purposes, has grant- 
ed, by compromise, to human endeavor. 

But this prejudice is beginning to disappear. Within the last 
forty years honest minds have been travelling a good deal over 
what had long been considered execrated ground, and many an 
old error has been dispelled. This is not exactly the occasion to 
speak of the attitude of the church during that period, although 
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it is beginning to be known that it was eminently distinguished 
for intelligence and zeal, for founding civilizations and produc- 
ing saints. We are now to speak of literature, especially as it 
was in Germany in the very middle of that long night. 

Some writer—who, we do not remember just now—in con- 
trasting the Germans with the French and the English especially, 
mused about thus: To the French nature assigned the land, to 
the English the water. Land-locked on the east, the west, the 
south, and mostly so on the north, the German, having do- 
minion only of the air, separated from the rest of mankind, 
has lived mainly upon his own resources, and, living thus, he 
has become the most thoughtful of men, the most earnest, the 
most sensitive, the most tender and faithful in his loves, and, 
in the times whereof we write, the most religious. Another 
writer * thus speaks : 


“The proper germ of the romantic is the German heart, the profound 
sentiment, that love under many forms, which was introduced into life as 
well as into art by the Germans first and displaced the antique, unsenti- 
mental mode of living and thinking, which regarded the senses and the 
understanding only, and wavered between passion and philosophy. The 
consecration of woman, and of love itself, by adoration of the earthly be- 
loved object, is purely of German origin, and I might call this the leading 
trait of the romantic.” 


We are not quite sure that this may not be regarded as the 
most distinguishing mark of romanticism—the single, the senti- 
mental, and the honorable love of woman. If so the Germans 
are to be credited with the highest place in its original, for they 
are the first people who paid to woman the devotion due as to 
the friend of man in all the purposes of his creation. In the 
times when other peoples regarded their women guasi slaves, to 
be kept or parted from at pleasure, the wild Germans treated 
theirs with consideration and tenderness unknown elsewhere. 
They followed their husbands, lovers, brothers, and sons to the 
wars, often determined the occasions of battle, and in the times 
of defeat perished along with their beloved, preferring death to 
survival for whatever fortune might be offered by the victors. 
Love and chastity were common possessions to these barbarians 
when the latter especially was little known elsewhere. They 
seemed to feel that the female sex were not only to be loved 
and defended, but, to some degree, reverenced also. Such 
sentiments led them to adopt, almost without questioning, the 


* Wolfgang Menzel. 
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Christian faith and the veneration of the Blessed Virgin, whom 
they celebrated in songs the sweetest that mortal ears have ever 
heard. 

English scholars have always known of the beautiful litera- 
ture of the Trouvéres and the Troubadours, themes of which 
were the legends of Arthur and the deeds of Charlemagne and 
his paladins. But they have known little, until lately, of how 
the spirit that produced it, spreading eastward and northward, 
penetrated into Germany, where it found a purer, more felici- 
tous expression in the minnesong. 

During the twelfth century among the princes of Germany 
the Hohenstaufens of Swabia were eminently distinguished in 
all qualities becoming a ruler of a generous people. Under 
their benignant sway Swabian manners and speech became the 
standard for all Germans, and originated a poetry which, if it had 
been preceded, has certainly not been succeeded, by a better in 
its kind. As poetry is older than prose, so the old poetry, in 
some of the chiefest purposes for which poesy was given to 
mankind, for the subdual of their evil and the solacement of their 
griefs, has been better than the new. It is probable that the 
poems of Homer were invented before the author had learned to 
write. It is certain that the most gifted, if not all, of the Min- 
nesinger could neither read nor write, and that their songs, like 
their forerunners in Greece in the mouths of the rhapsodists, 
owed their preservation to that exquisite sweetness which led 
them to be memorized by a whole people and carried down by 
fondest tradition throughout the ages of the religious faith by 
which they were mainly inspired. The devout knightly princes 
that ruled during a century over those regions along the Rhine 
and the mountain land of Germany gave generous encourage- 
ment to this literature, the sweetest that has ever been known 
among all peoples. 

The Minnesinger were so called from their being devoted en- 
tirely to love, when love as never before nor since seized upon, 
and occupied, and thrilled, and purified, and ennobled the heart of 
man. Whatever there was upon earth to be loved these tuneful 
brethren sang in strains the most freshly, gushingly sweet that 
have ever been heard in this world. They sang of the brooks 
and woods, the flowers and lakes, the hills and valleys, and their 
songs were inspired by woman’s love, and their best and fondest 
were in honor of Mary the Immaculate, Blessed Virgin, Mother 
of God. 

Now, the greatest wonder about this exquisite poetry is that 
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the most of it was produced by those who. knew not letters. 
The lover made his song in his heart and his head, and then re- 
cited it. It was so enchanting that all who heard would com. 
mit tomemory. When a bard made a song in honor of his mis- 
tress it was in the fashion. following that it was communicated 
to her in confidence: He taught it first to a trusted boy, who, 
when he had learned it well, hied to where the lady dwelt, and, 
when she could recite, ate the piece of cake and drank the glass 
of wine she gave, and took back the message she might deign to 
send to the poet, his master. There is a story of a lady who 
sent her response by letter, and quite a time elapsed before the 
lover could find a friend who could read and tell him the glad 
news it contained. 

These poems were constructed with an artfulness of rhythm 
and such arrangement of stanzas as no poets of modern times 
have been able to equal. The varieties among these are as 
numerous as are those of the songs themselves. For there seem- 
ed to have been an understanding, not only among the poets 
but of every one with himself, that no two songs should be alike 
in rhythm. Some rhymes are in immediate sequence at the ends 
of lines, some at alternate, some in the midst, some beginnings 
rhyming with endings, and endings rhyming with beginnings. 

It must be enchanting to one who knows well the German 
language to hear these poems in the original. A German-Eng- 
lish scholar * some years ago translated some of them into Eng- 
lish, and has succeeded often in preserving the rhymes employed 
in the original. Speaking of them, the translator says: 


“We have minnesongs wherein every word of every line rhymes with 
the other, while the lines again rhyme in the usual way amongst them- 
selves; poems wherein the last word of the line is rhymed by the first of 
the next line ; poems wherein the last word of the strophe rhymes with its 
first word; poems built in strophes of twenty and more rhymes ; poems of 
grammatical rhyme in the most various possibilities; poems of word-play- 
ing rhymes, etc.; and in most cases the fundamental rhythmical beauty 
reigns supreme and makes the ornamentation seem natural outgrowth.” 


Let us listen to the following rhymes of endings with follow- 
ing initials, and endings with beginning words of stanzas, and 
then conjecture how they must sound in the original : 


“ Rosy-colored meadows 

To shadows we see vanish everywhere. 
Woodbirds’ warbling dieth : 

Sore trieth them the snow of wintry year. 


*A, E. Kroeger, The Minnesinger of Germany. Boston: Hurd & Houghton. 1872. 
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Woe! woe! what red mouth’s glow 
Hovers now o’er the valley ? 
Ah! ah! the hours of woe! 
Lovers it doth rally 
No more; yet, its caress seems cosey. 


“ Ever her sweet greeting, 
When meeting, my dear love stirs wondrous joy. 
As she walks so airy, 
The fairy, look ! my heart leaps wondrous high. 
Woe! woe! what red mouth’s glow 
Hovers now o’er the valley ? 
Ah! ah! the hours of woe! 
Lovers it doth rally 
No more; yet I shall leave it never. 


“ Pleasure, sweet and steady, 
My lady scatters with her red mouth’s smile, 
And her eyes’ sweet beaming 
My dreaming, venturous thoughts with bliss beguile. 
Woe! woe! what red mouth’s glow 
Hovers now o’er the valley ? 
Ah! ah! the hours of woe! 
Lovers it doth rally 
No more, and I regrets must treasure.” 


Fine as this is, the author is not known. The following, yet 
finer, is from Ulrich von Lichtenstein : 


“ Blesséd the feeling 
That taught me the lesson thou hearest, 
—Gently appealing ; 
To love thee the longer the dearest, 
—And hold thee nearest ; 
Yea, as a wonder 
From yonder, that bearest 
Rapture the wildest, 
Thou mildest, thou purest, thou clearest. 


—“ I faint, I die, love, 
With ecstasy sweetest and rarest, 
—When thou draw’st nigh, love, 
And me thy sweet pity declarest. 
—Then, as thou sharest, 
Love, oh! I'll sing thee, 
And bring thee bonairest 
Redress, and over 
Thee hover, thou sweetest, thou fairest. 
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“ My hands I fold, love, 
And stay at thy feet, humbly kneeling, 
—Till, like Isolde, love, 
Thou yield to the passionate feeling 
O’er thy heart stealing ; 
Till thy behavior’s 
Sweet favors reach healing 
My_ heart, and tender 
Love’s splendor to thee be revealing. 


—“ I pray but send me 
A hope ere my locks shall turn gray, love; 
—Thou wilt befriend me, 
And I of thy grace catch a ray, love. 
—To light my way, love, 
Thine eyes were fated 
And mated: their sway, love, 
My soul beguiling, 
Shall smiling revive me for aye, love.” 


Amatory as is this poetry, as it is the most intense of all, so 
is it amongst the most pure. One notices that the names of the 
mistresses of these lovers are never or seldom mentioned, being 
supposed to be known only to themselves and the boy who went 
between. In this respect the Minnesinger were superior to the 
Troubadours : 


“The Troubadour was gay, thoughtless, and licentious, and the Minne- 
singer were tender and plaintive, spiritual and lofty. The former sings of 
love and chivalry, and of the various incidents of love and courtozsze ; the 
latter, although many Minnesinger had been with the Crusaders to Pales- 
tine, seldom, if ever, alludes to the adventures of chivalry and romance. 
He dwells principally upon the inward feelings of the soul, upon the re- 
fined sentiments and pang of the tender passion. His strains are chaste and 
melancholy; they are marked by a disdain of sensuality and of the cor- 
ruptions of the world, with allusions to the contemporary history of Ger- 
many, and occasional aspirations after the purer joys of another world and 
the sublime visions of eternity.”* 


Such delicacy was a most fitting quality in the heart of a poet 
who would essay to celebrate the excellence of the Blessed 
Virgin. Of the numberless poems in her honor are the Lay by 
Walther von der Vogelweide; “ The Golden Smithy” of Con- 
rad von Wurzburg; and the Great Hymn that has been as- 
signed to Gottfried von Strassburg. Of all these the Hymn of 
Gottfried is at the head. It is simply wonderful how many 
images of exquisite beauty rose to the mind of the bard in con- 


* Foreign Quarterly Review, xx. 71. 
VOL, XXXV.— 33 
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templating the matchless excellence of the Mother of our Lord, 
comparing, or trying to compare, with her all beautiful things 
and all combinations of beautiful things upon earth. We think, 
when we have read many of these, that the singer must soon 
end his ‘song from exhaustion of all that we remember to have 
seen that was most fair; but it continuously rises in fervor, in 
new and fresher images, through pages and pages, with such as 
these : 


“ Thou bloom of rose, thou lily grace, 
Thou glorious queen in that high place, 
Where ne’er the face 
Of woman shone before thee. 


“ Thou rosy vale, thou violet plain. 


“ Thou lovely, golden flower-glow, 
Thou bloom’st on every maiden’s brow ; 
And glory’s glow 
E’en like a robe floats on thee. 
Thou art the blooming heaven-branch 
Which blooming blooms in many a grange. 
Great care and strange 
God lavishes, maid, upon thee. 


“ Thou sheen of flowers through clover-place. 


“O beauty o’er all beauty’s birth! 
Never rare stone, or herb, or earth, 
Or man bring forth 
Such wondrous beauty, maiden—” 


and many, many more as beautiful, until, as if recognizing, late, 


reluctant, that his song must come to an end, he pours out this 
last fond praise : 


“ Thou of pure grace a clear, fair vase ! 
Of steady virtue an adamas, 
A mirror glass 
Of bliss to bliss surrendered. 
Thou fortune’s and salvation’s host, 
Thou love-seed of the Holy Ghost ; 
To all sin lost 
Thy image was engendered 
On sacred place, where at God’s call 
God’s Son sank down from heaven. 
Like on the flowers sweet rain doth fall, 
Such gentle sweetness He to all, 
Whom reached his call, 
Early and late hath given.” ; 
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E’en now it appears that he could not have ceased except to rise 
to a loftier theme— 


“O sweet, fair Christ.” 


Those of us who do not know the German language well may 
be excused for some envy for those who do, when Kroeger’s 
translation sounds with such rapturous sweetness in our ears. 
Van der Hagen, a German critic, speaking of this hymn, says: 


“It is the very glorification of love (minne) and of minnesong;; it is the 
heavenly bridal song, the mysterious Solomon’s Song, which mirrors its 
miraculous object in a stream of deep and lovely images, linking them all 
together into an imperishable wreath; yet even here, in its profundity and 
significance of an artistic and numerously rhymed construction, always 
clear as crystal, smooth, and graceful.” 


Except the earliest bards of ancient Greece, the Minnesinger 
are the most wonderful that are known to history. They illus- 
trate what may be done by a gifted, loyal, devout people in a 
country whose rulers they love and ought to love. During a 
period of one hundred and fifty years these unlettered minstrels 
poured forth a music that had not been heard since the days of 
Alczeus and Sappho. That music was so ineffably sweet that, 
though the musicians had not the learning to write out the 
words, they were committed to memory by all ranks of society 
and handed down. The age was one of deep, abiding, undoubt- 
ing, tender religious faith. 

The Swabian dynasty passed away ; the house of Hapsburg, 
under Rudolph, came to the throne. The increase of power, the 
wars among them, discouraged both religion and song. To their 
gentle influences succeeded the rude manners of the warrior, 
and the Minnesinger laid aside the cithern. Heretofore poesy 
dwelt in the country, in the woods and fields, by the margins of 
lakes and streams, on the sides of hills and mountains, near to 
the church or monastery where the Blessed Virgin inspired its 
best endeavors. Henceforward the muse forsook these sylvan 
retreats and took up its abode in towns, such as Mentz, Augs- 
burg, Strassburg, and Nuremberg. Yet, assuming to be moral 
and serious, if not devout, the new poets, in some things more 
learned than the old, for the unlicensed, ever-varying, yet 
ever-sweet rhythm of their songs substituted those arbitrary 
rules which took away all the sweetness from German poetry. 
Their very disdain of the Minnesinger showed their unworthi- 
ness to be their successors. Henceforth poetry must enter upon 
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a new career. The tenderness, the freshness of love withered 
away, and a music insipid came on after one that was unap- 
proachably delicious. This was the music of the Meistersinger. 

It is undoubtedly true that the best poets have been from the 
country, either born therein or therein dwelling, and fond of 
country existence. On the increase of the importance of the 
German barons, the constant feuds and wars risen among them, 
poetry left the fields of strife and carnage and sought the secu- 
rity needed for one free, simple, gentle of spirit, within the 
walls of fortified towns. The merchant, the artisan, the in- 
ventors of paper and the printing-press, the builders of houses, 
horse-shoers, cobblers—these took up the lyre at the gates 
where the Minnesinger had dropped it in his flight from scenes 
of violence and his grief for the decline of the child-like reli- 
gious faith of his countrymen. It is a curious commentary upon 
the poetry of the Meistersinger that its culmination took place 
in the person of one who stood among the humblest classes of 
artisans. Yet Hans Sachs, the shoemaker, was a great genius. 
Had he lived a century or two before, had he been an indweller 
of a home remote from towns, had he had the ancient simple love 
of his countrymen for the good, the simple, the innocent, he 
would have been one of the greatest of the bards. Except Lope 
de Vega, he is the most voluminous of writers. For years upon 
, years this artisan of the town plied his talent for verse-making, 
and Germany was flooded with his productions on the endless 
varieties of themes which he sang. Though not without his 
seasons of feeling, deep and intense, yet we look to him in vain 
for the chivalrousness, the gallantry, the devout fervor of the 
minnesong. The music he made was not for high-born maiden 
in bower or captivity, nor for the benign Queen of Saints, nor 
even for simple damsel of the valley, but mainly for those of his 
own class in the streets, and taverns, and wine-houses of the 
town. Of his six thousand poems the far greater part has been 
lost, and his celebrity rests mainly on his having been the great- 
est of that class which came in with the new departure of Ger- 
man literature. 

Henceforward was a marked declension from the gentle man- 
ners of the Swabian dynasty. Among the makers of the earlier 
songs were many of that old German aristocracy who, though 
unlearned in books, were most gifted in courtly graces and in 
the training of the heart to the behests of honor and religion. 
Poetry, descending from lords and knights to tradesmen and 
artisans, lost most of its warmth and tenderness and accommo- 
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dated itself to their unromantic lives. Germany was now en- 
gaged more in working for the future than in meditating upon 
and praising the past. Towns and cities were to be multiplied, 
and enlarged, and fortified, trade and commerce extended—the 
practical to supplant the poetical. To the undoubting docility 
and obedience to the church was to succeed a sullen indepen- 
dence in harmony with the worldly spirit of the age among a peo- 
ple who, notwithstanding all their vicissitudes, have ever been 
noted for thoughtfulness and earnestness of purpose beyond 
every Other. For it is to the earnest thoughtfulness of the Ger- 
mans that are to be attributed those religious conflicts more 
fierce, more disastrous than have been known to other peoples. 
Long before Luther the simple faith of the times of the Minne- 
singer had been giving way to another. That other was as seri- 
ous as its predecessor—more serious, indeed ; for the former, with- 
out questioning, accepted the teachings of the church as a child 
takes its first lessons from its mother, and the adult Christian did 
not lose in that primeval time the faith and the tenderness of 
childhood. In the development of arts and science, and trade 
and politics, that German intellect, always earnest, began to sub- 
ject the dogmas of religion to the same tests of investigation that 
accompanied that of sublunary affairs. 

The poetry of Germany in the hands of the Meistersinger 
must follow in that march of trade, and mechanics, and politics. 
The gentle songsters of the foretime had sung of female loveliness 
mainly, and after that perfect type set by Mary the Immaculate. 
It was a poetry unconfined by critical rules of verse or rhythm, 
pouring itself joyous, tender, irregular, just as love and devout- 
ness find spontaneous expression from one and another loving, 
overflowing heart. And now frequenters of shops and taverns, 
without depth of sentiment of any sort, unsimple, hilarious with 
wine, emulous of wealth, measure their verses as they measure 
their cloths and their boards, and, instead of the bird, the purling 
stream, the gentle wind, make their song keep time to the 
watchman’s beat, the hammer, and the anvil. 

We do not mean by such comparison to deny that there was 
a considerable part of the new form of poetry that was good. 
Some of it was very good, a small portion excellent. The wri- 
ter in the Foreign Quarterly Review before quoted speaks thus 
of the popular songs and _ballads: 


“They were of many sorts: religious songs; there were ballads for the 
different trades and callings of life, such as the fisherman's, the hunter's, the 
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shepherd's, the husbandman’s, of which the melody as well as the words are 
imitative of the sounds and scenes familiar to each. The fisherman's song 
is distinguished by a monotonous, hollow tune resembling the moaning of 
the wave striking against the shore. That of the hunter is shrill and wild; 
that of the shepherd soft and calm. The songs of the husbandman are 
varied, some for each season, adapted to the various works of the field. In 
several towns and villages in Germany, towards the beginning of the 
spring, winter, represent by a jack-straw, is driven out by the children 
amidst joyous clamors. The wine-dresser’s song is like those of old, satiri- 
cal and somewhat licentious. The miner’s lays are among the best. They 
are marked by a sort of religious awe, as his labor is among the mysteries 
of the subterraneous creation ; they tell of sylphs and other genii which 
guard the treasures concealed in the bowels of the earth.” 


Some of the religious ballads and songs have much depth of 
feeling. They are without the sweetness and the joyousness of 
the minnesong, but in great part are hymns upon the mysteries 
of Christianity—faith, eternity, etc. Long before Luther, we re- 
peat, the earnest, deeply religious mind of the Germans had 
grown restive under the constraints of the church, and, because 
of the very simplicity of her teachings, been gaining habits of 
questioning and doubting that were destined, under a bold 
leader, to culminate in revolt and war. Luther was a man of 
eminent gifts. He was an orator and he was a poet—two gifts 
that seldom unite in an individual. Not that he was a great 
poet, nor great as an orator. His poetry is hard, severe; but 
much of it is deep, melancholy, and wonderfully impressive. 
Then he was a statesman, and could have been a warrior. It is 
difficult to estimate the convictions of the mind of that strange, 
powerful man, and know with certainty what among them was 
sincere, heartfelt, what purely subtle, worldly, sensual. We have 
seen that the mind of Germany had been already growing restive 
with thoughts of independence. Upon this current of change the 
young monk, more fitted for the forum and the field than for the 
altar and the cloister, found himself drifting. The consciousness 
of extraordinary powers to lead and control mankind, courage 
that no danger seemed to daunt, a will changeless as the course 
of the stars, a temper that burned with the fierceness of a furnace 
seven times heated, he led that career the culmination of which 
himself, with all his powers, was the last to foresee. Ever con- 
tending against the authority of the church, extending his war- 
fare to one and another of the principles which, long after his 
first revolt, he had professed to love and honor, he became more 
and more defiant and desperate, but in the end almost admitted, 
both by his conduct and his words, that he had revolted wrong- 
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fully and warred in vain. “O Galilean! thou hast triumphed!” 
exclaimed the apostate Julian when, upon the plains of Ktesiphon, 
he felt the life-blood following the javelin that was withdrawn 
from his breast, and foresaw, under Jovian, the restoration of the 
temples that he had destroyed. So Martin Luther, in the sol- 
emn time of old age, had his own melancholy retrospect of a 
vain rebellion against a kingdom that the Son of Man had set up 
in the earth. 

With the advent of Luther came on a wonderful change in 
the prose literature of Germany. Hitherto it was almost entirely 
worthless, the great prose-writers employing the Latin tongue. 
The lead of Luther excited the nation throughout to all its bor- 
ders. The Meistersinger, almost the only poets who then existed, 
lent their art, such as it was, to the new doctrines. The German 
nation became disputants with tongue, and pen, and sword. 
When men’s minds are occupied mainly with thoughts and dis- 
cussions upon the forms of religious worship and the dogmas of 
conflicting faiths, the muses, averse to such conflicts, absent 
themselves from earth and leave mankind to wrangle out their 
lives in such language as they can find without inspiration from 
them. Already had poesy drooped her wings when she was 
taken from the fountain and the hill-side, the meadow and the 
lake, and made to dwell in walled towns and mingle in the busi- 
ness of the streets and the workshops. But now, when she was 
arrayed against the mother church, and called upon for rhymes 
upon free-will, justification by faith, the worthlessness of works, 
and such like themes, then she ceased to soar at all, but retired, 
to be again invoked in a better age. 
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FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE.* 


It is certainly, pleasanter to agree with those you meet in life 
than to disagree with them, to, show sympathy than to criticise, 
to praise than to blame. Therefore, as we shall not always be 
able in the course of our observations to admire Mr. Carlyle, let 
us begin by looking at that quality in him which friend and foe 
alike may unite in respecting—his sterling honesty : his honesty 
of purpose, even where his purpose was, as we believe, a thor- 
oughly mistaken one, and his honesty in carrying out his pur- 
pose without succumbing to any of those temptations to money. 
making and popularity-seeking to which weaker men do very 
constantly and habitually succumb. Let us take his own account 
of himself given us in Sartor Resartus, as it is quite borne out by 
the facts of his career : 


“One circumstance I note,” says he: “after all the nameless woe that 
Inquiry, which for me, what it is not always, was genuine love of truth, 
had wrought in me, I nevertheless still loved Truth and would bate no jot 
of my allegiance to her. ‘Truth!’ I cried, ‘though the heavens crush me 
for following her; no Falsehood! though a whole celestial Lubberland were 
the price of apostasy.’ In conduct it was the same. Had a divine mes- 
senger from the clouds, or miraculous handwriting on the wall, convinc- 
ingly proclaimed to me,‘ 7hzs thou shalt do,’ with what passionate readi- 
ness, as I often thought, would I have done it, had it been leaping into the 
infernal fire! Thus, in spite of all motive-grinders and mechanical profit- 
and-loss philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia and hallucination they had 
brought on, was the infinite nature of duty still dimly present to me ; living 
without God in the world, of God’s light I was not utterly bereft. If my 
as yet unsealed eyes with their unspeakable longing could nowhere see 
him, nevertheless in my heart he was present and his heaven-written law 
still stood legible and sacred there.” 


We cannot but remark the accuracy, from a Catholic point of 
view, of Mr. Carlyle’s description: “ Living without God in the 
world, of God’s light I was not utterly bereft; ... the [inf- 
nite ?] nature of duty was still dimly present to me.” “If my as 
yet unsealed eyes could nowkere see him, nevertheless in my 
heart he was present, and his heaven-written law still stood legi- 
ble and sacred there.” 


* Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A. Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle, Edited by James Anthony 
Froude, M.A, 
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Here Mr. Carlyle expresses, in his own way, truths which all 
Catholics are bound to believe—viz., that God never abandons 
any man who is Aonestly seeking after truth ; and that even where 
the gift of faith is still absent he leaves men not without help 
and guidance from the light of reason which he has placed in 
their minds, and the law of conscience which he has written upon 
their hearts, to'lead them to himself. This also prepares us for 
the statement which Mr. Froude makes in one or two places in 
these volumes: that, although during a period of mental suffer- 
ing, which Catholics would call temptation, it was obscured and 
held in abeyance, Mr. Carlyle never lost his belief in God, and 
in a personal God. 


“ The theories "—we quote Mr. Froude—“ which dispensed with God and 
the soul Carlyle utterly abhorred. It was not credible to him, he said, that 
intellect and conscience could have been placed in him by a Being which 
had none of its own. He rarely spoke of this. The word God was too 
awful for common use, and he veiled his meaning in metaphors to avoid it. 
But God to him was the fact of facts. He looked on this whole system of 
visible or spiritual phenomena as a manifestation of the will of God in con- 
stant forces— forces not mechanical but dynamic, interpenetrating and con- 
trolling all existing things, from the utmost bounds of space to the small- 
est granule on the earth’s surface, from the making of the world to the 
lightest action of a man. God’s law was everywhere; man’s welfare de- 
pended on the faithful reading of it. Society was but a higher organism, 
no accidental agreement of individual persons or families to live together 
on conditions which they could arrange for themselves, but a natural 
growth, the conditions of which were already inflexibly laid down. Hu- 
man life was like a garden, ‘to which the will was gardener,’ and the moral 
fruits and flowers, or the immoral poisonous weeds, grew inevitably ac- 
cording as the rules already appointed were discovered and obeyed or 
slighted, overlooked or defied. Nothing was indifferent. Every step 
which a man could take was in the right direction or the wrong. If in the 
right the result was as it should be; if in the wrong the excuse of igno- 
rance would not avail to prevent the inevitable consequence.” 


So far we can quite agree with Mr. Carlyle. In fact, he 
might himself have been surprised to know how much of what 
he said Catholics cou/d agree with, though they would certainly 
have parted company with him on many other points ; not, how- 
ever, on the following, which is extracted from his note-book 
(vol. ii. of Life, p. 80): “ Religion, as Novalis thinks, is a social 
thing. Without a church there can be little or no religion.” 
Nay, strange as such words may seem to many in the mouth of a 
Catholic, we can even go so far as to accept Mr. Tennyson's sen- 
timent, 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 
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taking, as we suppose Mr. Tennyson means us to do, creeds to 
stand for religions. But then the doubt must be Aonest, and we 
hold it could not be honest in a Catholic, who at his baptism has 
already received that gift of faith which Mr. Carlyle speaks of 
under the appropriate figure of “ unsealing of the eyes,” though 
it may be perfectly honest in those outside the Catholic Church, 
who have never yet received it. Again, Mr. Tennyson mentions 
“half the creeds”; Catholics may safely go so far with him. In 
fact, they would go farther. There is no moral obligation on 
any man to believe what is false. Considerably more than half 
the creeds are either almost entirely false or else inextricably 
blended jumbles of truth and falsehood, which men are therefore 
bound to reject so soon as they plainly perceive them to be un- 
true. There would be, from our point of view, no more virtue 
in forcing yourself to belief in the Calvinistic doctrine of repro- 
bation, or the present necessity of a Judaical observance of the 
Sabbath, than in forcing yourself to accept Mohammedanism or 
Mormonism. And we are not taught (though this might have 
been news to Mr. Carlyle) that, apart from truth, you could per- 
form an act of virtue by trying, like the White Queen in Alice 
in Wonderland, to believe in six impossible things every morn- 
ing before breakfast. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Carlyle’s belief ‘in a God 
we may quote from Mr. Froude the following passage, which de- 
scribes him on the eve of his marriage : 


“ He stood there such as he had made himself—a peasant’s son, who 
had run about barefoot in Ecclefechan Street, with no outward advantages, 
worn with many troubles bodily and mental. His life had been pure and 
without spot. He was an admirable son, a faithful and affectionate bro- 
ther, in all private relations blamelessly innocent.” 


This goes far to explain to a Catholic that “the theories 
which dispensed with God and the soul” Mr. Carlyle “ utterly 
abhorred,” and that “scepticism on the nature of right and 
wrong, as on man’s responsibility to his Maker, never touched 
or tempted him.” 

So far, then, we can agree with Mr. Carlyle and admire him 
for his sincere love of truth, his purity of life, and the honesty of 
purpose which is forcibly expressed in these words: “ The faith,” 
he says, “I had in me, and never would let go, that it was better 
to perish than do dishonest work, or do one’s honest work other- 
wise than well.”” Here we have the very best of the man, of 
whom there is plenty of the worst elsewhere to be found. It 
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was this quality which caused men so different as Irving and 
Jeffreys to respect even whilst they wholly disagreed with him. 
Add to it considerable intellectual insight, great originality of 
mind and power of expression, a strong imagination, and the fer- 
vid earnestness with which he fought for what he held to be a 
good cause, and we see the reasons for the admiration which his 
works have excited. 

But there is another side to the question. Mr. Carlyle claim- 
ed to be a teacher—claimed, indeed, to be the apostle of a new 
gospel. We quote some words from his note-book, dated March, 
1833: 


“One’s heart is for hours and days overcast by the sad feeling : ‘There 
is none, then, not one, that will believe in me! . . . Meanwhile continue to 
believe in THYSELF. Let the chattering of innumerable gig-men pass by 
thee as what it is. Wait thou on the bounties of thy unseen Taskmaster, 
on the hests of thy inward demon. Sow the seed-field of Time. What if 
thou see no fruit of it? Another will. Be not weak. 

“Neither fear thou that this thy great message . . . will wholly per- 
ish unuttered. One way or other it will and shall be uttered—write it 
down on paper anyway ; speak it from thee—so shall thy painful, destitute 
existence not have been in vain. Oh! in vain? Hadst thou, even thou, 
a message from the Eternal, and thou grudgest the travail of thy embassy ? 
O thou of little faith!” 


Mr. Froude brings this out even more clearly in the first chap- 
ter of the second volume of the Life, where he says, to give his 
owh words, with all of which we cannot, of course, agree: 


“While he [Carlyle] rejected the literal narrative of the sacred writers, 
he believed as strongly as any Jewish prophet or Catholic saint in the 
spiritual truths of religion. He explained his meaning by a remarkable 
illustration. He had not come (so far as he knew his own purpose) to de- 
stroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, to expand the concep- 
tion of religion with something wider, grander, and more glorious than the 
wildest enthusiasm had imagined.” 


Again in the preface : 


“He [Carlyle] was a teacher and a prophet in the Jewish sense of the 
word. The prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah have become a part of the 
permanent spiritual inheritance of mankind, because events proved that 
they had interpreted correctly the signs of their own times and their pro- 
phecies were fulfilled. Carlyle, like them, believed that he had a special 
message to deliver to the present age. Whether he was correct in that 
belief, and whether his message was a true message, remains to be seen.” 


Quite so. 
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“If he was wrong he has misused his powers. The principles of his 
teaching are false. He has offered himself as a guide upon a road of which 
he had no knowledge; and his own desire for himself would be the speedi- 
est oblivion both of his person and his works.” 


Nothing could be more lucidly put. Indeed, the extreme clear- 
ness of Mr. Froude’s style and arrangement makes it delight- 
ful to read this most admirable Life, and is a pleasing foil to Car- 
lyle’s cwn occasionally turgid and obscure mode of expression. 
That Mr. Froude has faithfully interpreted Mr. Carlyle’s own 
convictions there is ample intrinsic evidence. 

We have, then, before us a man who claims that we should 
listen to him as a teacher and believe in him as an apostle. Now, 
something more than honesty of purpose, command of language, 
and a fervid imagination is necessary to make a man a useful 
teacher of his generation. He may be able to give his message 
extremely well. The question is, What message has he got to 
give? Perhaps the frst thing that strikes one about Mr. Car- 
lyle’s message is that it consisted, so far as it was spoken dur- 
ing his lifetime, largely and chiefly of denunciation. “I have,” 
he says of himself, “a deep, irrevocable, all-comprehending, Er- 
nulphus curse to read upon gig-manity—that is, the Baal-worship 
of our times.” He was, in fact, rather “ full of cursing and bit- 
terness,” to use the expression of the Psalmist. He had a good 
many curses to pronounce upon a good many things and per- 
sons. So far as his denunciation went, it was often true enough. 
But it may be questioned how far, even when true, it was par- 
ticularly useful. It is doubtless undeniable that there are many 
rogues, scoundrels, and liars on the earth, and still more of that 
particular class of people whom he loved to call gig-men—the 
worshippers of mistaken forms of respectability or orthodoxy. 
But supposing even one-half of the world to be knaves (which 
we ourselves would not admit), and the other half, as he evident- 
ly believed and often stated, to be fools, what especial good is 
done to anybody by reiterating that idea continually, and, so to 
say, trumpeting it to a listening world? The knaves and the 
fools, even the poor gig-men, will hardly be converted by abuse. 
To stand and pour contempt on their unhappy heads is such 
purely negative “ work” that the world will hardly be much the 
better for it. 

Now, it is impossible to read Mr. Carlyle’s writings and his 
Life without perceiving that whilst he realized with extreme 
clearness, and one may even say ferocity, what he denied and 
rejected, he was either bombastic, inflated, inaccurate, and ex- 
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aggerated, or else vague and misty in what he affirmed and be- 
lieved. His affirmations constantly will not bear the least in- 
vestigation. His whole doctrine of hero-worship is a strong in- 
stance. While knocking over, with the rage of a Don Quixote, 
the received opinions which surrounded him, he could only pro- 
duce and set up equally untrue figments of his own. He was 
quite curiously regardless of facts for a man who professed to 
base his belief on them. Take the sober facts of the lives of 
Cromwell, Goethe, or Frederick of Prussia; they do not bear 
out, in the eyes of reasonable and sober-minded men, the ex- 
travagant and inaccurate theories which he built upon them. 
These hardly make good his claim to be, as he thought himself, 
an apostle with a mission to teach mankind. The worship of 
such a trio, with a few other favored individuals added to it, 
joined to an acrid contempt of nearly all living men except a 
certain portion of the Scottish peasantry, though apparently a 
satisfactory creed to himself, would not be satisfactory nor in 
the least degree useful to the majority of minds. In other words, 
the teacher had not much to teach; the apostle should more 
wisely have been a learner; the man with a mission ended chiefly 
by abusing nearly all other men and their missions. The most 
foolish of us can generally do that much; and when it is done, 
cui bono? We add to the torrent of useless words which Mr. 
Carlyle was so fond of condemning, and also to the malice, hatred, 
and ill-will upon the earth—a task which is surely somewhat su- 
perfluous. 

We are far from denying, however, that every now and then 
Mr. Carlyle expressed a true thought and expressed it well. We 
take, almost at random, three passages out of the Life: 


“It was a wise regulation which ordained that certain days and times 
should be set apart for seclusion and meditation. . . . There is a deep sig- 
nificance in sz/ence. Were aman forced fora length of time but to hold 
his peace it were in most cases an incalculable benefit to his insight. 
Thought works in silence; so does virtue. One might erect statues to 
Silence. I sometimes think it were good for me .. . did I impose on my- 
self at set times the duty of not speaking for a day. . . . Not only our good 
thoughts but our good purposes also are frittered asunder and dissipated 
by unseasonable speaking of them. Words, the strangest product of our 
nature, are also the most potent. Beware of speaking! Speech is human, 
silence is divine, yet also brutish and dead: therefore we must learn both 
arts ; they are both difficult. Flower-roots izdden under soil. Bees work- 
ing in darkness,etc, The soul, too,in silence. Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth. Indeed, secrecy is the element of all goodness ; 


every virtne, every beauty is mysterious. I hardly understand even the 
surface of this... .” 
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Again: 


“* Belief,’ said one, ‘has done immense evil; witness Knipperdolling 
and the Anabaptists.’ ‘True,’ rejoined I with vehemence, almost with 
fury— true, belief has done some evil in the world, but it has done all the 
good that ever was done in it from the time that Moses saw the burning 
bush and believed it to. be God appointing him deliverer of his people, 
down to the last act of belief that you and I executed. Good never came 
from aught else.’”’ 


Again : 


“I feel assured from of old that the only true enemy I have to strug- 
gle with is the unreason within myself. If I have giyen such things har- 
bor within me I must with pain cast them out again. Still, then, still! 
Light will arise for my outward path, too, were my inward light once clear 
again, and the world with all its tribulations will lie under my feet. ‘ Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world!’ So said the wisest Man, when 
what was his overcoming? Poverty, despite, forsakenness, and the near 
prospect of an accursed cross. ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.’ These words on the streets of Edinburgh almost brought tears 
into my eyes.” 

“T must get through life wzthout a trade, always in poverty, as far bet- 
ter men have done. Our want is the want of faith. Jesus of Nazareth was 
not poor, though he had not where to lay his head. Socrates was rich 
enough,” 


These things are true, but they are no new things, at any rate to 
Catholics, who have been not only preaching but practising 
them any time in the last eighteen centuries. They are, in fact, 
so very ordinary and well understood amongst us that not one 
solitary prophet here and there, but thousands of humble and 
unnoticed individuals, act upon them all their lives through. 
They are to be found not only as words but as living realities 
embodied in the religious orders and congregations of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Mr. Carlyle’s own spirit of renunciation of 
worldly goods for the sake of the truth sinks, in fact, into very 
complete insignificance beside what we can see done, all day and 
every day, by numbers of men and of women. His sacrifice, 
after all, though heroic, it may be, in intention, was hardly heroic 
in extent. The house in Chelsea, with the elegant and refined 
woman whose fortune helped to support him, and who, as we are 
told, “shielded him from the petty troubles of a poor man’s life, 
from vexations which would have irritated him to madness, by 
her own incessant toil’ and by “ working as a menial servant” 
for him, was not, as Mr. Froude clearly lets us see, a very costly 
sacrifice for the “ peasant’s son, who had run barefoot in Eccle- 
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fechan Street,” and whose father, “in one year, his best, made in 
his business (he had ten living children) as much as one hundred 
pounds.” A good deal more than this is done for the love of 
truth and for the sake of charity by numberless unknown priests, 
monks, and nuns, who have had more originally to renounce. 
The difference between them is this: they are rewarded for it by 


pretty general contempt, Mr. Carlyle was rewarded by pretty 
general admiration. 


Much the same thing may be said of a discovery made by that 
extremely clever woman, Mrs. Carlyle, whose letters seem to us 
quite as interesting as her husband’s. Her story is so capitally 
told that we give it infull. It is ina letter to a friend, dated 
January 11, 1857. Mrs. Carlyle writes: 


“So many talents are wasted, so many enthusiasms turned to smoke, 
so many lives spoilt for want ofa little patience and endurance, for want of 
understanding and laying to heart what you have so well expressed in your 
verses—the meaning of the Present—for want of recognizing that it is not 
the greatness or littleness of ‘the duty nearest hand,’ but the spirit in 
which one does it, that makes one’s doing noble or mean. I can’t think 
how people who have any natural ambition and any sense of power in 
them escape going MAD in a world like this without the recognition of 
that. I knowI was very near mad when I found it out for myself (as one 
has to find out for one’s self everything that is to be of any real practical 
use to one). 

“Shall I tell you how it came into my head? Perhaps it may be of 
comfort to you in similar moments of fatigue and disgust. I had gone with 
my husband to live on a little estate of Jeat-bog that had descended to me 
all the way down from John Welsh, the Covenanter, who married a daugh- 
ter of John Knox. That didn’t, 1 am ashamed to say, make me feel Craig- 
enputtock a whit less of a peat-bog and a most dreary, untoward place to 
live at. In fact, it was sixteen miles distant on every side from all the con- 
veniences of life, shops, and even post-office. Further, we were very oor ; 
and, further and worst, being an only child and brought up to‘ great pros- 
pects,’ I was sublimely ignorant of every branch of useful knowledge, though 
a capital Latin scholar and very fair mathematician! It behoved me, in 
these astonishing circumstances, to learn to sew! Husbands, I was shocked 
to find, wore their stockings into holes and were always losing buttons, and 
Iwas expected to ‘look to all that’; also it behoved me to learn to cook / 
—no capable servant choosing to live at such an out-of-the-way place, and 
my husband having bad digestion, which complicated my difficulties dread- 
fully. The dread, above all, brought from Dumfries, ‘soured on his stom- 
ach” (oh! heaven), and it was plainly my duty as a Christian wife to bake 
at home. So I sent for Cobbett’s Cottage Economy and fell to work at a loaf 
of bread. But knowing nothing about the process of fermentation or the 
heat of ovens, it came to pass that my loaf got put into the oven at the 
time that myself ought to have been put into bed; and I remained the only 
person not asleep in a house in the middle ofa desert. One o’clock struck, 
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and then two, and then three, and still I was sitting there in an immense 
solitude, my whole body aching with weariness, my heart aching witha 
sense of forlornness and degradation. That I, who had been so petted at 
home, whose comfort had been studied by everybody in the house, who 
had never been required to DO anything but cudtivate my mind, should have to 
pass all those hours of the night in watching a loaf of bread, which mightn’t 
turn out bread after all! Such thoughts maddened me till I laid down my 
head on the table and sobbed aloud. It was then that somehow the idea 
of Benvenuto Cellini sitting up all night watching his Perseus in the fur- 
nace came into my head, and suddenly Iasked myself, ‘ After all, in the sight 
of the Upper Powers, what is the mighty difference between a statue of 
Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each be the thing one’s hand has 
found todo? The man’s determined will, his energy, his patience, his re- 
source, were the really admirable things, of which his statue of Perseus 
was the mere chance expression. If he had been a woman living at Craig- 
enputtock with a dyspeptic husband, sixteen miles from a baker, and he a 
bad one, all these same qualities would have come out more fitly in a good 
loaf of bread.’ 


“I cannot express what consolation this germ of an idea spread over 
my uncongenial life.during the years we lived at that savage place, where 


my two immediate predecessors had gone mad and the third had taken 
to drink.” 


This is well put and it is true. But every little nun ina Catholic 
convent knows it ; and Jane Welsh Carlyle, had she been brought 
up “in the errors of popery,” would have had no need to “ find 
it out for herself” in middle life, when she was “going nearly 
mad” for want of it, as she would have understood it from her 
nursery. Still, the discovery was a good one, and we think if 
Mr. Carlyle is a prophet his wife must certainly be a prophet- 
ess, and that her insight went farther, perhaps, than his did. 
“Tf Irving had married me,” she once said, “there would have 
been no tongues”; and verily we believe her power to stop the 
tongues would have been greater than her husband's. 

However, since the publication of his Life by Mr. Froude, 
now at last is given to the world posthumously and in embryo 
the very message which Mr. Carlyle believed himself to have re- 
ceived from the Eternal, and of which he said: “ Neither fear 
thou that this thy great message, that the natural is the super- 
natural, will wholly perish unuttered.” 

This, therefore, that the natural is the supernatural, is Mr. 
Carlyle’s message to the world. On this his claims to be a 
prophet according to Mr. Froude, and an apostle according to 
himself, must mainly rest. For as to the other things which he 
has said, and said well, on the beauty and necessity of honesty, 
truth, and industry, with various other fine sentiments finely ren- 
dered, they were not, as we have remarked, altogether new. 
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The world, even the Protestant world, had heard something of 
such things before, and, indeed, they are not unusually accepted, 
at least in theory. But that the natural is the supernatural Mr. 
Carlyle deemed himself to have discovered ; and he thought, Mr. 
Froude tells us, that it would bring about a revolution in the 
spiritual order of the world, “precisely analogous to that 
which Galileo had wrought in our apprehension of the material 
heaven.” Let us give him the full benefit of the discovery. He 
seems never to have “uttered” it in his lifetime. But besides 
the entry in his note-book, just quoted, published since his death, 
“There remain,” says Mr. Froude, “among his unpublished 
papers the fragments of two unfinished essays which he was 
never able to complete satisfactorily to himself.” Rather sug- 
gestive this of the hunting of the snark—if we may be pardoned 
the allusion. These two essays are given in full in the first 
chapter of the second volume, and are, from some points of view, 
extremely interesting. But, on the whole, as -the outcome of 
Mr. Carlyle’s whole life and works, so far as construction goes, 
that “the natural is the supernatural,” as expressed in “ the frag- 
ments of two unfinished essays which he was never able to com- 
plete satisfactorily to himself,” is, it seems to us, inadequate as a 
message from the Eternal. The essays are rather vague and 
cloudy as well as unfinished, and Mr. Froude tells us Carlyle 
himself “judged them to be an imperfect expression of his ac- 
tual thoughts.” 

That (not Mr. Froude’s word, but Carlyle’s judgment) we 
have a strong temptation to doubt. If the thought had been 
clear Carlyle was not the man to have failed, believing it to be 
so important as he did, to express it clearly. It is not so much 
that the expression of the thought is imperfect as that the thought 
itself is not true or clear enough to be perfectly expressed. No- 
thing could possibly be clearer than the way in which Mr. 
Froude sets it forth, so far as it goes. Butif it is not easy to 
catch a snark, neither, if we must put our meaning plump and 
plain, is it easy to give quite an exact description of a mare’s 
nest. And Mr. Carlyle’s message from the Eternal distinctly 
appears to a Catholic to turn out to be neither. more nor less 
than that curious commodity. 

Those who wholly reject the supernatural will differ from it 
on their own grounds. Christians, who believe in the superna- 
tural, will disagree with it on opposite grounds. Between two 
stools the new gospel seems very likely to fall tothe ground. Its 
success, however, is not the question, but its truth. Is it, then, 


true? We believe the common sense alone of mankind will cer- 
VOL. XXXvV.—34 
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tainly answer, No. We may be taxed, however, with doing 
that which we have ourselves condemned—denying without af- 
firming, criticising without constructing. Well, in answer to 
that, no one could find fault with Mr. Carlyle, if in one particu- 
lar paper of his writings he had confined himself to negative 
criticism. It is because in his long life and rather voluminous 
works we can find nothing else to warrant his exalted claim to 
be an apostle but this discovery that the natural is the super- 
natural that we quarrel with his pretensions. But we cannot 
here set forth a philosophy which shall embrace the universe 
and account both for the natural and the supernatural. We 
can only, first, indicate or suggest our explanation of this won- 
derful message ; and, secondly, point out to non-Catholics a 
work in which we think they will find indirectly a most suff- 
cient refutation of such a curious theory, and a good sample of 
what we may call a constructive instead of Mr. Carlyle’s de- 
nunciatory method of philosophy. 

We believe, then, the somewhat hazy idea that the natural is 
the supernatural, as put forth by Mr. Carlyle, to be merely a 
misconception of a truth or truths not always sufficiently recog- 
mized or understood—viz., that the order of nature is, in its own 
limits, as true as the supernatural or the order of grace; that 
God is as much the author of one as of the other; and that one 
is no violent disruption or dethronement of the other, but that 
each order has a series of laws working in its own sphere, which 
are able to co-exist as harmoniously as soul and body do in the 
person of aman. To apply a line of thought Mr. Carlyle him- 
self indicates (but, as we think, s-applies), the law of gravity and 
other laws of the earth’s sphere are not denied or done away 
with because we affirm the existence of a second set of laws re- 
lating to the attraction of the sun and of other heavenly bodies. 
The two sets of laws are both true and are perfectly compatible 
with each other. Questions of detail may arise here and there 
which may require long and patient investigation, and may often 
seem to be difficult of adjustment. But this is no argument 
against the existence of either order or of either set of laws. It 
as an argument for patience, for an attitude of humility towards 
all who differ from us (which Mr. Carlyle often forgot or disre- 
garded) for being slow to judge and gentle to condemn those 
who are yet unable to see as we see ourselves. To rage against 
our neighbor for not having reached the point at which we our- 
selves stand is not, perhaps, the most useful thing in the world to 
do. If, on the contrary, those who are true lovers of the truth 
would try to be merciful to each other, to give due weight to 
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an opponent’s difficulties, and to see how much can be respected 
or found to be true in his opinions, the chances would be better 
of errors dropping off and of clouds clearing away. 

For non-Catholics who may be interested to know what sort 
of philosophy would seem to Catholics of the present day to 
offer a more satisfactory solution of some of the questions re- 
garding the natural and the supernatural order than Mr. Car- 
lyle’s two unfinished essays can afford, we may mention a book 
published two years ago, Ox the Endowments of Man, by the vener- 
able Bishop Ullathorne, of Birmingham. To Catholics it would, 
of course, be singularly out of place on our part to recommend 
it, as the author’s name would render this not only superfluous 
but impertinent; but it is possible we may render a service to 
others by introducing them to this beautiful work. 

We have now spoken of the first thing that strikes a Catholic 
in reading Mr. Froude’s biography, that the outcome of Carlyle’s 
life and work, so far as construction goes, even if it were true, is 
inadequate as a message from the Eternal. If, in addition, it is, 
as we believe, false (and we are asked to accept it without a 
tittle of proof or evidence beyond Mr. Carlyle’s own firm con- 
viction that he was right), why then we are justified in looking 
upon it as a mare’s nest. 

Here we make, sotto voce,a reflection. We Catholics geta 
good deal pitied for having to believe in an infallible pope; but 
do our separated brethren ever reflect from how many infallible 
prophets we are delivered? 

This brings us to our second point. In considering Mr. Car- 
lyle as a teacher it strikes us that St. Paul says, “ How shall they 
preach except they be sent?” Well, of course Mr. Carlyle’s an- 
swer to that would have been that he was sent “by the Eter- 
nal.” But when his friend Mr. Irving claimed the same thing no 
one expressed more contempt than he did for the delusion. Yet 
Irving, so far as we can see, had much greater excuse for it. He 
certainly had more show of credentials to offer. He not only be- 
lieved firmly in himself (as Mr. Carlyle did also), but for a long 
time a good many other people believed in him; whereas Mr. 
Carlyle mentions and grieves over the fact that no one hardly be- 
lieved in his mission. Also, Mr. Irving was originally sent forth 
with an appearance of a real mission from the leaders of the sect 
he was brought up in. Why, therefore, Carlyle should have been 
so certain it was “ vanity and affectation” in Irving to believe in 
himself, and equally certain that in him, Carlyle, it was a solemn 
duty to be performed in defiance of “innumerable chattering gig- 

men,” it is a little difficult to discover. He cannot forgive Irv- 
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ing for announcing his message as from “the Lord,” yet he de- 
clares his own to be “from the Eternal.” This looks like a dis- 
tinction without a difference, more especially as Irving seems to 
have been singularly free from that tone of harsh and bitter con- 
demnation of others which is so pronounced in Mr. Carlyle. 

The question that never appears to have struck the latter, but 
which reading his Life brings strongly before our minds, is this; 
Is every man the best judge in his own case that he has a mes- 
sage from the Eternal, or not? Orshould there be also a judge 
of this external to himself? Supposing that, as Catholics, we 
were not bound to believe the latter principle, we should still 
remark to oursélves, sotto voce, “lt is a most desirable arrange- 
ment.” Without it what limits are there to the quantity and 
quality of the apostles and prophets who may request our alle- 
giance? We think of Carlyle and Irving, of Calvin and Sweden- 
borg, of Victor Hugo and Mazzini, of Moody and Sankey, of 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon leader, and of General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, and we perceive that we have strong cause to 
consider ourselves in a very enviable position. 

This life of Carlyle gives to us especially of the weaker sex an- 
other valuable subject of thankfulness. We have often heard of 
the ‘‘ victims of priestly tyranny,” meaning monks and nuns, and 
of the miserable lives they lead. But apparently there are other 
victims in the world also. What says Mr. Froude? 


“ The victory [of Mr. Carlyle’s success in life] was won, but, as of old 
in Aulis, not without a victim. The work which he has done is before the 
world, and the world has long acknowledged what it owes him. It would 
not have been done as well, perhaps it would never have been done at all, 
if he had not had a woman at his side who would bear without resenting 
it the outbreaks of his dyspeptic humor and would shield him from the 
petty troubles of a poor man’s life, from vexations which would have irri- 
tated him to madness, by her own incessant toil. 

“She [Mrs. Carlyle] who had never known a wish ungratified for any 
object which money could buy; she, who had seen the rich of the land at 
her feet, and might have chosen among them at pleasure, with a weak 
frame withal which had never recovered the shock of her father’s death 
—she, after all, was obliged to slave like the wife of her husband’s friend, 
Wightman, the hedger, and cook, and wash, and scour, and mend clothes 
for many a weary year. Bravely she went through it all; and she would 
have gone through it cheerfully if she had been rewarded with ordinary 
gratitude. But if things were done rightly Carlyle did not inquire who 
did them. From the first she saw little of him, and, as time went on, less 
and less; and she, too, was human and irritable. Carlyle proved, as his 
mother had said of him, ‘ gey ill to live with.’ 

“He could leave his wife to ill health and toil, assuming that all was 
well as long as she did not complain; and it was plain to every one of her 
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friends, before it was suspected by her husband, that the hard, solitary life 
on the moor was trying severely both her constitution and her nerves. 
Carlyle saw and yet was blind. If she suffered she concealed her trials 
from him, lest his work should suffer also. But she took refuge in a kind 
of stoicism which was but a thin disguise for disappointment, and at times 
fot misery. Her bodily health never recovered from the strain of those 
six years [at Craigenputtock]. The trial to her mind and to her nervous 
system was still more severe. It was a sad fate for one so bright and 
gifted. .. . She was not happy.” 


This shows that there are victims to matrimony as well as to 
celibacy, and that you may be miserable without being “shut up 
inaconvent.” It is kind of Mr. Froude so thoroughly to expose 
some current delusions to the contrary. For, after all, Carlyle 
was what might be called a good husband. He was faithful to 
his wife ; he respected her—nay, we go so far as to think he even 
loved her, only not quite so well as he loved himself. If she was 
so unhappy, what about the women who have distinctly dad hus- 
bands? There are such. 

To be just to Mr. Carlyle, though he certainly might have 
been more careful, considerate, and tender, yet we think the 
whole burden of Mrs. Carlyle’s unhappiness does zot rest upon 
his shoulders. The secret of it is perhaps indicated in her own 
words : “I married for ambition. Carlyle has more than realized 
my wildest hopes and I am miserable” ; and in some passages of 
Irving’s letters about her which explain a good deal (vol. ii. of 
Life, pp. 134, 135). She was too clear-sighted not to see all her 
husband’s mistakes and foibles; and she needed, no doubt, more 
affection than he ever showed and more companionship than he 
ever gave her. His heart was not sufficiently “at leisure from 
itself” to sympathize much with another. Moreover, she was 
herself a singularly clever woman, and it strikes us she must have 
felt she could teach the prophet at least as much as he could teach 
her, and that though he had a message from the Eternal to “utter” 
to all mankind, yet he had no message for his wife which, with- 
out his help, she could not very well have found out for herself. 

On the whole, though Carlyle was perhaps rather a failure 
as a husband, we incline to think him a more distinct failure as a 
prophet ; and we believe Mrs. Carlyle suspected it. Therefore, 
whilst her ambition was satisfied, her intellect was disappointed 
and her heart was hungry. To her young friends she used to 
say: “‘ Whatever you do, my dear, don’t marry a genius.” We 
suspect the true version of it, in her own mind, was, “ Whatever 
y@u do, my dear, don’t, in this nineteenth century, marry a pro- 
phet.” And we agree with her. 
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STELLA’S DISCIPLINE. 
XIV. 


Dr. MCDONALD was mistaken in thinking that he could either 
convince or persuade Mrs. Gordon to believe herself well enough 
to travel by the first of May. The summer solstice was fast 
approaching before the weary task of combating her objections 
and satisfying her requirements in the way of preparation was 
accomplished and the voyage begun; and the last sun of June 
was blazing in the heavens as Stella sat one afternoon on the 
deck of the steamer that for nearly a fortnight had been ¢erra 
firma to her and many others, and, with sensations too mingled 
and too strong for utterance, looked over the limitless expanse 
of glittering blue water around. Far away on the scarce dis- 
cernible verge of the horizon, where sea and sky melted to- 
gether, lay a faint, very faint white line, to the eye hardly more 
than a point. This, she was told, was the Irish coast. 

Her father and several of their fellow-passengers had just left 
the deck, after welcoming with rejoicing the first sight of land; 
but she remained, and was glad to be alone. She was so young 
that history, in the pages of which she had so lately been living, 
was, with all its actors and tragedies, as vividly familiar and 
real to her as the events of yesterday are to older people—peo- 
ple to whom years and the memories of their own lives have 
dimmed the enthusiasms of youth, and even the very recollec- 
tion of the lives that went before them. What a host of sha- 
dows gathered about her, as, leaning back in her deck-chair, her 
gaze fastened itself on that little, vapor-like speck which was im- 
perceptibly enlarging and growing more distinct while she gazed! 
She could not have put into words—words that would not have 
seemed tame and altogether unworthy their theme—one of the 
thoughts that were crowding on her. Only the inspiration of the 
poet can analyze and clothe in language emotions which less gilt- 
ed souls feel—it might almost be said suffer—but cannot express. 
Stella sat dumb and motionless. The grand Old World of 
story and of song was here, in her very sight. All its mighty 
past lay spread out, as it were, like a map before her imagina- 
tion. 


She was startled presently by a sudden voice at her side. 
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“Dinner is ready,” said her father, offering his arm to take 
her in. 

“I do not care for dinner, papa,” she answered. “I would 
rather stay here, if you will tell the steward to send me a sand- 
wich and glass of wine.” 

“ Come to table,” insisted Mr. Gordon. “ The Isle of Saints 
will not vanish while you are away,” he added, with a smile. 
“On the contrary, we shall be an hour nearer to it when you 
return, and you will be able to see it more clearly than you do 
now. 

“T hate to lose one moment of such an evening and sucha 
view as this,” she said, but rose from her seat while speaking. 
“I do believe you are a devout Catholic at heart, papa,” she 
continued, as they turned to leave the deck, “though you don’t 
seem so.” 

“ At heart I am certainly a Catholic,” he answered seriously. 
“It is only in practice that I am not one.” 

“And is that right?” asked Stella gently. “I have often 
been tempted to speak to you on the subject, papa, but hesi- 
tated, I scarcely know why. But the first sight of Ireland 
ought to inspire one not only with devotion but with courage 
to do anything for God. You have always confessed your faith ; 
why don’t you practise it, dear papa?” 

Perhaps Mr. Gordon was not sorry to be spared the neces- 
sity of answeriitg this question. They entered the saloon at the 
moment, and nothing more was said on the subject. When they 
rose from table he conducted Stella back to her seat on deck, 
and then returned to the saloon for dutiful attendance on his 
wife and her whist-table. 

The Isle of Saints had, in nautical phrase, risen a little out of 
the water when Stella’s eyes turned to it again after her absence 
of an hour from the deck. A good many people besides herself 
were now gathered there, watching the land they were ap- 
proaching, as it became more and more distinct to view in the 
glorified atmosphere which the sun’s parting rays were pouring 
over it. 

The scene was very beautiful. The coast lay like a flake of 
dull gold on the burnished surface of sun-gilded water, outlined 
faintly against a pale pink sky that was misty from distance, but 
transparently clear in tint. There was not a cloud in the hea- 
vens, not the thinnest vapor, to catch and refract the rays of 
light that were beginning to bathe the whole sea-line in sun- 
set effulgence—only the land itself. That changed momently 
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as the level beams of the sun touched it, wrapping it in a haze of 


dazzling light, which deepened rapidly to burning gold, and from 
gold to orange-rose, and from rose to crimson. 

Then the colors commenced fading, dying down from shade 
to shade. Dull-red, purple, violet, soft, dark, sombre blue, fol- 
lowed each other in swift succession as the sunset radiance re- 
treated from the eastern horizon and came creeping across the 
water toward the ship, the shades of evening falling like a veil 
behind it. 

Stella scarcely heard the exclamations of admiration and 
pleasure from those around her. She was thinking of Southgate, 
of what he would feel if he was by her side looking for the 
first time at the shore that was now disappearing in the twi- 
light. He was not much inclined to enthusiasm ordinarily, but 
his eye always lighted and his words and tones warmed when 
he spoke of Ireland. To be so near it reminded her of all that 
they had intended to do and see there together. 

“We must land at Queenstown,” he had more than once said 
when they were discussing the details of their intended visit to 
Europe. “I should feel it impossible to pass Ireland without 
pausing to touch the soil which has been made sacred by the 
blood and tears of so many generations of saints and martyrs. 
We will hear one Mass in Cork or Dublin, and go on then to 
Rome. But as we return we must stay some time and make a 
great many pilgrimages.” 

Stella smiled sadly to herself as she remembered how little 
interest she had felt at the time in the idea of the pilgrimages, 
and how much more she was thinking of seeing London and 
Paris than of hearing Mass anywhere! Now she would have 
been very glad to land in Queenstown and stay in Ireland a 
few days. She had even proposed it to her father, who was 
not unwilling to gratify her wish, had not Mrs. Gordon objected 
to the delay and preferred to land in Liverpool and proceed at 
once to London. 

The weather was unusually fine, and, as Mrs. Gordon found 
herself much fatigued by her voyage, they decided to remain 
awhile in England instead of going on at once to the Continent 
according to their original intention. A few days after their ar- 
rival, therefore, they were establisked in lodgings in that pleas- 
antest part of suburban London, Kensington. 
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“ WHAT can be the matter that your father does not return?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gordon anxiously the day after that on which 
they were settled in their lodgings. The dinner-hour was strik- 
ing, and Mr. Gordon, who had gone out immediately after 
breakfast to see his banker, had not yet appeared. 

“ | don’t suppose anything serious is the matter,” said Stella, 
speaking more cheerfully than she felt, in order to reassure her 
mother, who was evidently becoming very impatient and nota 
little uneasy. “ He may have lost his way in this great London 
town, or—” 

At this moment a welcome ring of the door-bell sounded, 
and she paused to see if it was her father. Yes, that was his 
step on the stair, she was sure; and when the door opened she 
looked up with a smile and a jesting reproof on her lips. 

She did not utter the last. Mr. Gordon came in hastily, 
looking grave and a little nervous, it seemed to her. 

“T hope I have not kept dinner waiting or made you uneasy, 
Margaret,” he said, glancing anxiously at his wife. “I was de- 
tained unavoidably by business. I will be ready in a moment, 
however.” 

He passed into an adjoining apartment. 

“ How worried he looks!” observed his wife. “I can’t ima- 
gine what business there is that could disturb him so.” 

“IT suppose he was afraid you would be nervous and alarmed 
by his absence,” said Stella. ‘ 

“Yes, very likely. I was beginning to feel quite anxious, I 
wish I had your nerves.” 

She would not have wished so if she had known what a state 
Stella’s nerves were in at that moment, quiet as she appeared, 
“Something is the matter,” she was thinking, “and something 
very serious, I am sure. I never in my life saw papa look so 
strangely excited.” 

Her apprehensions were somewhat dissipated when Mr. 
Gordon reappeared after arranging his toilet for dinner. He 
bestowed his usual care in making his wife comfortable, and 
listened with his usual patience to .her report of her symptoms 
during the morning. But, that subject exhausted, a preoccupied 
expression stole over his face; and Stella observed that although 
he accounted for his unusual silence and gravity by saying that 
he was very tired, he ate little. In his whole air and manner 
there was a certain quietude too marked to be quite natural. 
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She was alarmed. “Something dreadful has happened!” she 
thought again, while her mother was asking innumerable ques- 
tions relevant to nothing in particular. ‘ Papa must have re- 
ceived letters at the bank. Oh! I wish dinner was over; he is 
dreadfully worried about something. Perhaps he is called home 
by business, and will have to leave us.” 

This idea took entire possession of her mind, and all the 
while they sat at table, and during the two hours which followed, 
she was tormenting herself with anticipations of how wretched 
she should be if her fears were verified and she had to see her 
father return home alone. The fact that he said nothing before 
her mother made her more uneasy than she would otherwise 
have been even, and more impatient to know the trouble, 
whatever that trouble might prove to be. 

Mrs. Gordon, who still kept invalid hours, finally rose to re- 
tice, and her husband gave her his arm to assist her to her 
chamber. 

“Is anything the matter, papa?” Stella asked the moment 
he entered the room on his return. “Did you get any letters 
from home?” 

“None,” he answered. “It is too soon to expect letters from 
home. But yes, something is the matter. I heard some very 
bad news this morning.” 

“TI knew it! I felt sure of it!” she exclaimed. “ You re- 
ceived a telegram, I suppose? What—’” 

“T heard nothing from home,” he interrupted. “This news 
is about Southgate.” 

“He is married!” she thought, with a sharp pang. But 
womanly pride gave her self-possession. “Ah!” she forced her- 
self to say steadily. ‘“ What did you hear about him?” 

Her look of inquiry was so composed, if not indifferent, that 
her father answered at once briefly : “ He is dead.” 

There was a long pause. Mr. Gordon was inexpressibly 
shocked as well as astonished at the effect his words produced. 
Stella’s face grew as white as marble, her form seemed to stiffen 
as she sat, and her eyes had a wild, glazed expression that 
alarmed him. 

He uttered an exclamation of dismay. “I have been too 
abrupt!” he said. “ But I thought from your manner that you 
were indifferent to him.” 

Her lips quivered; there was a convulsive movement in her 
throat, as if she was trying to speak. But the effort was abor- 
tive. She was aware of a strange, double consciousness—a burn- 
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ing pain tearing her heart, with, at the same time, an apathetic 
recognition of her position and surrounding circumstances. 

“I thought so, too,” she managed at last to articulate in reply 
to her father’s exclamation. “But you see we were both mis- 
taken.” 

After another silence she cried suddenly: “ You mean it, 
papa ?—you really mean that he is dead ?” 

“Ves; he is dead.” : 

“ How do you know it? How did you hear it?” 

“T have seen his body,” was the reply. 

She asked no more questions at the moment, but sat staring 
vacantly before her, trying to realize, trying to make herself 
believe, what she had been told. 

Southgate dead! It was the first time that the idea of his 
dying had ever entered her mind. She had thought of his mar- 
riage, had prepared herself to hear of this, and, had she heard 
of it, would have accepted the inevitable with becoming resigna- 
tion. Not without a pang, certainly; but that pang would have 
been the death-throe of her love. 

To see the extinction of his life was another thing—a life 
that she believed to be so full of promise. A mingled sense of 
amaze, of vehement protest, of intolerable regret assailed her. 
Almost forgetting herself in generous pity for him, she felt like 
crying out against the cruelty of Heaven. 

The entrance of a servant, who came into the room on some 
trifling errand, roused her from her vain questioning of Omnipo- 
tent wisdom, and, glancing at her father, the expression of his 
face further recalled her to a consciousness of the necessity of 
self-control. 

“T am very, very sorry, papa, to hear this sad news,” she 
said quietly when the man left the room. “I was awfully 
shocked at first, for” —her voice faltered slightly—“ I did care a 
great deal for him. But you know I have no right to care now. 
You need not be afraid of my making myself seriously unhappy. 
But I am so, so sorry! How sad it is for any one to die so 
young! How did you hear it?” 

Mr. Gordon’s face cleared when he perceived that she in- 
tended to take the matter in this sensible way, as he considered 
it, and he proceeded to explain how by a mere accident, as it 
seemed, the fact came to his knowledge. He had gone to the 
banking-house to which he brought letters, to have a check 
cashed, and, wishing to make his financial arrangements for the 
period during which he would be on the Continent, requested 
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speech with one of the heads of the house. The banker was en- 
gaged just then, he was informed, but would probably be at lei- 
sure to see him in half an hour, or less time, if he could wait. In 
much less time than that specified, at the distant tinkle of a bell, 
the clerk to whom he had given his card rose quickly and, re- 
questing him to follow, led the way down a long corridor toa 
door, unclosed it, motioned him to enter, and retired. 

As he was about to.cross the threshold he was met by a man 
coming out, whose face struck him at a passing glance as sin- 
gularly pale and haggard—so much so that it remained a pic- 
ture in his mind all the while he was transacting his business. 

‘“‘May I ask, Mr. Gordon, if you were acquainted with a 
countryman of your own, a Mr. Southgate?” inquired Mr. L—, 
the banker, when he rose to leave. 

“T am intimately acquainted with a Mr. Edward Southgate, 
who was in London about the first of this year, if he is the man 
you speak of,” was the reply. “He went from here to Italy, and 
thence to Jerusalem, I believe.” 

“The same, the same man,” said the banker. “ He intended 
to spend two years in Eastern travel, he told me, perhaps lon- 
ger. Unfortunately for him, as it has turned out, he changed his 
mind, was returning to’ England, it seems, and last night he lost 
his life, 1 understand, by the sinking of the steamer he was on.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Gordon. “Is it possible? 
This is most deplorable intelligence to me! How did you ob- 
tain your information, Mr. L——, may I inquire? Is it to be re- 
lied on?” 

“There can be no mistake as to the fact, I regret to say,” an- 
swered the other. “My informant was a fellow-passenger of 
Mr. Southgate’s—the man you met as you came in a few minutes 
ago. Heisa gentleman well known to me, and barely escaped 
with his own life—was picked up by a boat while struggling in 
the water.” 

“ And he told you that Southgate was on board the vessel 
with him, and was lost?” 

“He saw his body among a number of others that came on 
shore with the tide this morning.” 

“ Can I follow and speak to him?” asked Mr. Gordon hastily. 
“TI should like to learn all the particulars of the accident and 
take charge of the body.” 

Mr. L—— shook his head. “He has left town by this time, 
having merely called here on his way to take the 12.30 train at 
the Northwestern terminus. He is off before now. But I can 
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give you the particulars of the accident ina general way, which 
he told me, and direct you to the place where the bodies will no 
doubt be kept during the day for identification by friends. Pray 
sit down again.” 

Mr. Gordon did so, and learned that one steamer had run 
into another the night before on the river a. little below Green- 
wich, and that the smaller vessel, a passenger-boat bound from 
some Mediterranean port to London, was struck amidships and 
sank almost immediately. Most of the passengers being in their 
berths at the time of the collision, the loss of life was very great. 
Some few were picked up by the boats of the larger vessel, but 
the greater number perished. A good many bodies had already 
been washed ashore by the tide that came in at daylight, and 
were deposited in a boat-house on the spot. 

This was the substance of what Mr. Gordon heard, Mr. 
L—— adding that his informant had mentioned Southgate’s 
name incidentally among that of others, but seemed*to have had 
a very slight acquaintance with him, only knowing that he was 
an American, that he had lately been in Syria, and was evident- 
ly but just recovering from what must from his appearance have 
been a very serious illness. 

Taking leave of the banker with many thanks for the infor- 
mation he had received, distressing as it was to him, Mr. Gor- 
don proceeded at once to the place to which he had been direct- 
ed, some distance below Greenwich. 

It was with a feeling akin to physical pain that he shrank, as 
he drew near to his destination, from the thought of seeing 
Southgate’s lifeless body, if Southgate’s body it proved to be. 
He felt that only ocular demonstration could destroy his hope to 
the contrary. 

A crowd surrounded the boat-house ; many people were en- 
tering and leaving momently. Some of them, it was evident, 
came on the same sad errand as himself, with even a closer in- 
terest; for he heard more than one burst of heartrending grief 
as he paused an instant outside the door to brace his resolution 
before going in. Others were impelled by that strange morbid 
curiosity, so common to human nature, which makes suffering 
and death an entertaining spectacle. 

To these last the scene in the boat-house was no doubt weird- 
ly attractive ; to Mr. Gordon it was horrible. He gave but one 
glance at the row of cold effigies of humanity that lay wait- 
ing recognition or unknown burial, and, seeing none which he 
thought could by any possibility be that he was seeking, turned 
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away and addressed one of the men wearing the badge of the 
London police who were in official attendance. Taking out his 
pocket-book with the air of a man who expects to pay for what 
he gets, he did get civil answers to his questions, but no infor- 
mation that was at all satisfactory. The policeman, who belong- 
ed to the reserve force kept for special service, had been on duty 
but half an hour, he said, and knew nothing whatever about the 
accident or its victims. He suggested, however, as he con- 
descended to accept the coin extended by Mr. Gordon, that any 
of the boatmen loitering outside could tell the gentleman all 
that there was to tell about it. 

When Mr. Gordon, glad to escape from proximity to the 
ghastly company within, hurried out into the sunshine and look- 
ed about for one Jim Dodson, who was recommended by the 
policeman as the “ best party to apply to,” he fortunately found 
that individual at his service, ready to “tell what he knowed,” 
if the gentleman would make it worth his while. 

The gentleman made it so well worth his while that he was 
inclined to tell not only all he knew, but more besides, the for- 
mer suspected. Sifting as well as he could, by a rigid cross-ex- 
amination, the truth from its embellishments, Mr. Gordon pos- 
sessed himself of what seemed to him a few probable facts. 
Among the bcdies that had come ashore with the tide there 
was one, Mr. Dodson .stated, which an officer and a passenger 
of the lost vessel had recognized as that of an American gentle- 
man, they said—a young man with dark hair, tall, looking as if 
he had consumption. “Came ashore in his trousers and shirt, 
no coat nor—” 

Mr. Gordon here interposed. There was no body answering 
to that description in the boat-house, he suggested. 

“Not now,” the boatman replied, “’cause it was took away 
about a hour ago.” 

“Taken away! 
took it?” 

That Mr. Dodson was not prepared to say. In fact, he did 
not know. Undertaker people. But of course there was some- 
body. behind ¢hem. All he knowed was that the officer of the 
ship he spoke about before had come down with the under- 
taker’s men, and the undertaker’s men had carried off two bod- 
ies—the gentleman they was speaking of and another young 
gentleman. That was all he knowed. 

“And where is the officer of the ship?” Mr. Gordon in- 
quired. “ You say he came down; from where?” 


” 


repeated Mr. Gordon in surprise. ‘“ Who 
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“From the inn up yonder,” answered the boatman. 

Up to the inn, some few hundred yards distant, Mr. Gordon 
went in haste; and after a few minutes’ conversation with the 
man he sought, who proved to be the second officer of the unfor- 
tunate vessel, he returned to London and spent some time in 
searching through the advertising columns of the Zzmesand other 
papers for the address of an undertaker to whom he had been 
referred by the officer for cestain information which the latter 
was himself unable to give. Succeeding at last in his quest, he 
saw the undertaker, and from him obtained the address of a gen- 
tleman, to whom he.at once went. 


XVI. 


ALL these journeyings to and fro occupied so much time as 
to make him late for dinner. He described his adventures to 
Stella in few words until he came to the latter part of his nar- 
rative, when he spoke more at length. 

“T was astonished to hear that the body had been removed,” 
he said, “and began to indulge a hope that, after all, the 
drowned man might not be our friend, but somebody else of the 
same name. The -possibility—it even seemed to me a proba- 
bility—of this being the case increased my anxiety to find out 
by whom the body had been taken, and to what place. 

“To my disappointment, the officer to whom I applied as 
soon as I learned his whereabouts could give me little available 
information. He remembered that one of the passengers was a 
Mr. Southgate, an American, who seemed in ill health; recol- 
lected to have heard Mr. Southgate remark that he was still 
suffering from the effects of an attack of fever which he had in 
Syria, and had noticed that he appeared to be much affected by 
the heat, which was intense during the whole passage. 

“ The vessel touched at Gibraltar, and two young Englishmen, 
one of whom was accompanied by his wife, embarked there, he 
said. Mr. Southgate and the younger of these two gentlemen 
seemed to take a fancy to each other at once. They were to- 
gether a great deal; were in the habit of walking the deck to- 
gether at night. If it had not been that the bodies came on 
shore only half dressed he should have thought they must 
have been on deck when the collision occurred, late as it was 
—after midnight. Southgate’s right hand was grasping the 
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Englishman's shoulder, while the Englishman's right hand was 
clasped around Southgate’s left arm just above the wrist. The 
elder Mr. Willoughby—Willoughby was the name of the Eng- 
lishmen—was saved, and so was his wife. In claiming his bro- 
ther’s body he requested permission to take Southgate’s also, 
saying something, which the officer did not understand, about 
Southgate’s having lost his own life in trying to save that of his 
friend. Mr. Willoughby also said that he was a Catholic, and 
knew Southgate to have been one, and that he would take on 
himself the burial of the body. 

“ The officer, thinking that as Southgate was a foreigner, and 
of course a stranger, it was not likely any one else would claim 
the body, very readily consented to its being given up to Mr. 
Willoughby. He went down to the boat-house and so instructed 
the men in charge. When I spoke to him shortly afterwards he 
was afraid, I could see, that he had done wrong. I soon reas- 
sured him, telling him that he had acted with good judgment in 
the matter, and that all I asked was Mr. Willoughby’s address. 
He could not give me this, or any clue by which to find it ; and 
I had just decided that I should have to advertise in the evening 
and morning papers when a boatman to whom [ had been talking 
came to my assistance, giving me the name of the undertaker 
who had removed the bodies. I looked up the man’s advertise- 
ment, in that way found him, and learned that Mr. Willoughby 
was at his house in town to-day, the bodies having been tempo- 
rarily carried there also. 

“JT went to the house at once. The blinds were down, and 
the porter assured me that his master could see no one, being in 
great distress at the death of his brother. I had some difficulty 
in getting the man to take my card, on which I had written a 
line explaining my business. He did take or send it in at last, 
however; and Mr. Willoughby received me immediately in the 
most courteous, indeed cordial, manner. He had taken the liber- 
ty, he said, of charging himself with the care and burial of Mr. 
Southgate’s body, feeling that, short as their acquaintance had 
been, gratitude gave him a claim to render every respect and 
consideration in his power to the memory of a man who had 
saved his life and that of his wife, and had perished while én- 
deavoring to render the same service to his brother. He could 
not deny my right as a countryman and friend of Mr. Southgate 
to have a voice as to the disposal of the body; but he earnestly 
hoped that I would consent to its temporary burial, at least, with 
that of his brother. If Mr. Southgate’s family wished its re- 
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moval hereafter, very well; he could make no objection. But 
now— 

“ T interposed here and assured him that I not only consented 
willingly to his kind proposal, but thanked him heartily for it 
and could desire nothing better; and that I would only ask fur- 
ther to see the body, in order to be certain it was really that of 
my friend. I still entertained a faint hope to the contrary. 

“ He led the way at once from the room in which he had re- 
ceived me to a drawing-room upstairs where the two bodies lay.” 

Mr. Gordon’s voice sank a little as he uttered the last words, 
and there was a moment’s silence, which was measured to 
Stella by the heavy, sickening throbs of her heart. She would 
have preferred to hear no more. Almost she felt as if she could 
not listen to another word. But what matter a few pangs more 
or less? she thought. The cup of bitterness was at her lips ; she 
might as well drink every drop. 

“T should scarcely have recognized the face if I had seen it ac- 
cidentally without knowing whose it was,” Mr. Gordon went on 
in a tone of much feeling, “though I am sure I should have 
been struck by its resemblance to Southgate. The forehead, 
hair, and brows look quite natural, except that the temples aré 
very sunken. But the features are perfectly emaciated, and have 
the sharpness and lividness which death almost invariably gives, 
particularly after a long illness. Added to this, the face is clean- 
shaven. As he always wore a beard and moustache, this gives 
ita very unfamiliar appearance. The first glance convinced me 
that it was Southgate, and yet I found it difficult to realize that 
it was he who lay before me. 

“T stayed but a moment ; for, painful as the interview was to 
myself, it was evidently even more so to Mr. Willoughby. He 
is a great, broad-chested, broad-cheeked Englishman, with a face 
that looks as if it was made only to laugh; but there were tears 
in his eyes, and I saw that he could not control his voice as he 
put his hand on his brother’s hair and looked from one of the 
dead faces to the other.” 

Stella said nothing, and it was an inexpressible relief to her 
when her father took out his watch and began to wind it up. 
She knew that this was his preliminary to saying good-night. 

Before the watch was closed and returned to its place the 
door-bell rang. 

“Strange, at this hour,” said Mr. Gordon, and looked in- 
quiringly at the servant who appeared a moment after having 
answered the bell. 

VOL, XXXV.—35 
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“‘ A person at the door wishes to speak to you, sir,” the man 
said. 

“Let him come up,” was the reply. 

The person declined to do so. He wanted to speak to the 
gentleman alone. 

“ Take him into the dining-room, then. I will see him there,” 
Mr. Gordon said, and followed the man as the latter left the 
room. 

He was not gone long. There was a short silence in the 
house, then movements down-stairs, the shutting of the house 
door, and Mr. Gordon reappeared. 

He had something in his hand, Stella perceived, as he advanc- 
ed to a table on which was a light, and instinctively she joined 
him. A cold chill ran through her veins as she saw what it was 
that he held—a Russia-leather pocket-book, damp and discolored. 
Before he spoke she knew what he was going to tell her. 

“A boatman to whom I was talking to-day brought it to 
me,” he said. “No doubt it was taken from the body and the 
money it contained abstracted, though the fellow, of course, tells 
a different story.” 

He opened it slowly, with the reluctance a man feels in ad- 
dressing himself to a task which he knows will be a painful one. 

The outside was still damp; the inside was wringing wet. 
There was no money, nothing of any value; simply a number 
of memoranda leaves and a few letters, all so thoroughly soaked 
with salt water as to be mere paper pulp with blotty discolo- 
rations over the surface, and so pasted together as to defy any 
effort to take the leaves apart or open the letters without break- 
ing them to pieces. If he had not suspected the fact already 
Mr. Gordon would have been satisfied, from the disordered and 
soiled condition of the contents, that the book had been ransack- 
ed before it came into his hands. One of the letters had obvi- 
ously been dropped into the mud and washed off, losing part of 
its edges in the process. In fact, all of the papers were more 
wet than would have been possible had the pocket-book remain- 
ed unopened. 

After examining the whole very carefully Mr. Gordon shook 
his head in disappointment. 

“There is nothing by which to judge whether it even belong- 
ed to Southgate,” he said. “The boatman’s story is that it fell 
from his pocket as his body was lifted out of the shallow tide- 
water where it lodged—” 


“] think,” interrupted Stella desperately, feeling that to hear 
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such details dwelt on was beyond her powers of endurance—“ I 
think, papa, you did not examine the innermost pocket. There 
may be something in that.” 

Mr. Gordon opened the book again and saw that he had not 
noticed the pocket she alluded to. He unfolded the extreme 
end and exposed to view two flaps, lifting which he discovered 
a small pocket. 

“Yes, here is a letter or note,” he said, “and it has been so 


. well protected by the leather that it is scarcely damp, which 


shows I was right in believing that the other papers have been 
tampered with. Here are some finger-marks on it, but it has no 
address,” he added, turning it over. 

It had an enclosure, however, he found—a carte-de-visite photo- 
graph. He took it out of the envelope, and when he saw what it 
was would have been very glad if he could have concealed it 
from Stella. But she had recognized it at a glance, he knew by 
her quick movement and gasping breath. It was her own like- 
ness. 


XVII. 


AT breakfast the next morning Mr. Gordon was very glad to 
see Stella in her accustomed place behind the urn. Except that 
she looked grave and pale, her manner was quite as usual. She 
even smiled faintly in answer to his greeting; but after the 
morning salutations scarcely a word was exchanged. Neither 
of the two was inclined to talk, and neither felt under any con- 
straint in remaining silent. Mrs. Gordon, since her illness, al- 
ways breakfasted in her own room. 

“T told Mr. Willoughby that I would be with him this morn- 
ing,”’ said Mr. Gordon when he had finished breakfast, “ but the 
visit will not detain me long, probably. Of course I shall insist © 
on seeing to the funeral expenses. Willoughby intended to de- 
fray them himself, the undertaker told me; but I cannot allow 
that, even temporarily. It is totally unnecessary.” 

He rose and was leaving the room, but paused suddenly as 
he reached the door, and said: 

“I promised your mother to look up the D——-s to-day. You 
can tell her why I am unable to—” 

“O papa!” cried Stella impulsively, “if it is necessary that 
she should be told, cannot you tell her? I could not endure to 
hear any harsh remarks zow. I am afraid I should lose all self- 
restraint and retort very bitterly.” 
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“You do her injustice, if you think she would be capable of 
saying anything harsh,” answered Mr. Gordon gravely. “But 
if you do not wish to speak on the subject I had better do so. 
She will see the account of the accident in the morning papers, 
and wonder that it was not mentioned to her. I will ring and in- 
quire if I can see her before I go out.” 

“1 know,” said Stella, speaking rapidly and passionately, “ that 
I have no right to blame her, having myself acted so badly. 
But I feel that we are his murderers.” 

“It is worse than folly to entertain such an idea as that!” 
said Mr. Gordon a little sternly. ‘ What had either of you to do 
with his death ?” 

“If he had not been forced in self-respect to break with me 
everything would have been different,” she answered. “He 
would not have been on that ship, papa. You cannot deny 
that.” 

“I do deny that you are in any degree accountable for his 
having lost his life by an accident with which you had no con- 
cern whatever,” said her father, crossing the room to ring the 
bell. 

“ Inquire of Mrs. Gordon’s maid if her mistress is awake and 
can see me,” he said to the servant who answered his summons. 

Mrs. Gordon could not see him, the maid returned. She had 
a headache and bad cold, and had given orders that she was not 
to be disturbed. 

“Thank heaven!” said Stella involuntarily beneath her 
breath ; then, observing that her father had heard the exclama- 
tion and looked both surprised and displeased, she added quickly : 
“]T did not mean that 1 was glad mamma had a headache! No, 
indeed! It is a great relief to me to be able to be alone—that is 
what I was thinking of. I will go and pray in that church we 
saw the other day, papa, and you shall find me in better disposi- 
tions when you return. I promise you I will try not to be wick- 
ed and impatient again.” 

She kept her word. During the few following days she was © 
very grave and silent, but scrupulously attentive to her mother 
and not less companionable than usual to her father. - The latter 
at first spoke of Southgate as they sat alone in the evening after 
Mrs. Gordon retired. He repeated Mr. Willoughby’s account 
of the loss of the vessel, and description of the saving of himself 
and his wife by Southgate, who burst open the door of their state- 
room, which was jammed so tightly by the crushing of the side of 
the boat in the collision that it could not be moved from within. 
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Stella listened with interest to this recital, but asked no ques- 
tions; and her father, seeing that she shrank from the subject, 
discontinued alluding to it. Only on the morning of the funeral 
he said as she was pouring out his coffee : 

“If you would like to go with me there is no reason why you 
should not. There is to be asolemn Requiem High Mass, and a 
sermon by the cardinal. Willoughby told me that his wife in- 
tends to be present at the Mass, and that they will be pleased for 
you to come out with me this morning to the Manor and accom- 
pany her to the chapel.” 

She shook her head. “No. I will pray during the time in 
the church here,” she answered. “They are very kind; you 
must thank them and make my excuses. And say, please, that I 
sent these flowers”’—she pointed to a side-table. “ You will re- 
member, won’t you, papa, that they are for both the coffins ?” 

“Of course. I am very glad you thought of it,” said Mr. 
Gordon. 

“T suppose,” said Stella, “that it is a growing custom in 
England for women to attend funerals, particularly Catholic 
funerals, where there.is a Mass. But I never liked the idea, even 
at home, where it is universal.” 


Mrs. Gordon made no harsh remarks when she heard of 
Southgate’s death. Her husband, in communicating the intelli- 
gence to her, requested that she would not allude to the subject 
to or before Stella—a superfluous precaution on his part: she 
was never inclined to dwell upon anything either painful or dis- 
agreeable, and the recollection of her own conduct in the matter 
of Stella’s engagement was both the one and the other, as read 
now in the light of this tragic end of one of the lives concerned. 
Stella’s pale face and subdued manner were an unceasing remind- 
er that she had inflicted great pain on her only child without 
having accomplished her proposed object. She was willing to 
let her blunder and the failure she had made rest in silence, and 
even consented not ungraciously to Mr. Gordon’s proposal that 
they.should leave London at once. He hoped that change of 
scene and the unavoidable distractions of travel might divert 
Stella’s thoughts from dwelling on the recollection of her former 
lover's death. , 

“But the D——s!” cried Mrs. Gordon suddenly. ‘ We 
must wait for them, if they decide to go with us; and I am al- 
most sure they will. They are to dine here to-morrow and let 
me know certainly.” 
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The D——-s were some friends, people from their own State, 
with whom she wished to join parties. 

“ Papa,” said Stella that same evening, “ before we leave 
London I should like to visit Edward’s grave. You told me, I 
think, that the Willoughbys were to leave home to-day ?” 

“ Yes, to join Mr. Willoughby’s mother.” 

“] wonder if strangers are permitted to drive through the 
park to the chapel ?”’ 

“TI don’t know about strangers in general, but Willoughby’s 
people would recognize me and make no difficulty about my 
going. I can take you there to-morrow afternoon, if you 
like.” 


“T thought I might go alone,” she said ; adding frankly, “I 
should prefer it.” 


“Go alone!” repeated Mr. Gordon in surprise. ‘“ Impossi- 
ble! You forget—” 

“T do not mean quite alone,” she interposed quickly. “I 
could take Charlotte with me. You have no idea how useful I 
have found her. She is very clever and capable, understands 
dealing with these troublesome London cabmen, getting railway- 
tickets, and everything of the kind. I should not at all mind 
going, if I thought the lodge-keeper at Willoughby Manor 
would let me in. And if you do not object, papa.” 

“N—o. I suppose there would be no impropriety in your 
going, if you take this girl with you. But you need not pass 
through the park; you can go by the village, which is in sight 
of the railway station, a mile nearer than the lodge. The chapel 
is not far from the park-palings that bound the village green. 
Several of the villagers are Catholics, and for their convenience 
there is a gate opening into the park. You cannot mistake it, 
and a path leads from the gate to the chapel. You will find the 
two graves under the very wall of the church on the east side— 
the side next the open park toward the house. Standing at the 
foot of them, the one at the right-hand side is Southgate’s.”’ 

Stella left London later than she had intended, and the sun, 
though not near the horizon, was sufficiently declined from the 
meridian to throw a very golden light on the village-green as, 
attended by her landlady’s daughter (the girl of whom she had 
spoken to her father), she crossed it on her way to the gate 
which gave entrance to Willoughby Manor Park. Some chil- 
dren playing on the far side of the broad sweep of velvet sward 
stared at the unusual apparition of two such figures passing 
there; otherwise there were few signs of life to be observed. 
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The village seemed sunk in the drowsy stillness of a summer 
afternoon. 

Tired as well as heated by her walk, short as it was, from 
the station, Stella was glad to plunge into the deep shade of a 
park, the coolness of which was most refreshing. Not oniy the 
trees but the undergrowth also remained very much as nature 
had made them. But for the absence of dead leaves and broken 
branches from the ground she could almost have fancied herself 
in one of her own native forests, so still and green and dark 
was everything around as she followed the narrow, winding path 
that was leading her apparently into the depths of a dense wood, 
and did lead to a little brook, at which she stopped. 

She sat down on the roots of a rugged old beech-tree, and, 
taking the basket of flowers which her companion carried, drew 
off one of her gloves, and, dipping her hand in the water, sprin- 
kled the blossoms until they looked as fresh as if they had just 
been gathered with the morning-dew upon them. 

“Sit down, Charlotte,” she said then, rising and lifting the 
basket from the ground, “and wait for me here. I shall not be 
gone long.” 

Walking lightly over a rustic foot-bridge that was thrown 
across the brook a little lower down on its course, she soon dis- 
appeared from Charlotte’s view along the path which wound 
through the thick growth fringing the water-course. 

After continuing its way through the copse a short distance 
farther the path suddenly emerged into an open space, in the 
centre of which stood the chapel—a small but beautiful Gothic 
structure. 

Stella paused with a thrill of indescribable emotion. Here, 
then, was Southgate’s resting-place. 

“I am glad that he sleeps in such a lovely spot!” she 
thought. “ But oh! it is terrible to conceive that he is down in 
the cold darkness—” 

She shrank and hesitated, and half turned away with the 
feeling that she could not bear to go nearer. But the heavy 
basket of flowers in her hands reminded her of the purpose for 
which she came. She would not permit herself to yield to the 
weakness that assailed her. “Let me make this last offering to 
him, and be near him once more for the very last time,” she 
thought sadly. 

She moved forward, approaching the church from the west- 
ern side, which was all aglow with the broad beams of the July 
sun shining from a cloudless sky. Standing in this lonely spot, 
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the chapel could not be left open, and the Blessed Sacrament 
could not, of course, be reserved. She was, therefore, denied 
the consolation of prostrating herself before the altar; but she 
knelt on the steps of the front entrance, and prayed long and 
fervently for the repose of the two souls that had been snatched 
so suddenly from life and-all the joys of youth to the cold dark- 
ness of the tomb. With her, as with the dead Mr. Willoughby’s 
relatives, there would always, she felt, be two souls to be remem- 
bered together. 

Her prayers ended, she lifted her basket once more and 
walked slowly round to the east side of the building. 

It. was all shadow here—the deep shade cast by the high walls 
and roof, which were outlined sharply and in exaggerated length 
on the velvet green, that stretched.away in this direction, smooth 
and level as a well-kept lawn, for a long distance into the park. 
A few trees were scattered about, one of which, a picturesque 
hawthorn, stood very close to the building and extended its 
luxuriant ‘branches protectingly, as it were, over the two graves 
that lay between its gnarled trunk and the church wall. 

After having placed her offering upon the graves Stella sat 
down on the grass beside the one which her father had said was 
Southgate’s, and looked at it with a strange regard. Could it be, 
she exclaimed silently, that he was so near to her? So near, 
yet gone for ever from all but her memory and her regret! But 
a few feet of earth divided them—the eye whose gaze she so 
well remembered, the hand that had so often clasped her own! 
Down there in the cold darkness they were lying, sleeping the 
unaw2king sleep of mortality. This mound of clay was all that 
remained on earth of the graceful presence which she had 
thought would be beside her during all her life. 

With her head drooped low and her ungloved hand resting 
on the grave slie sat for a long time in silent meditation. How 
different her life might have been, she reflected, if she had not 
lost Southgate’s heart by what seemed to her, in looking back, 
the most incomprehensible folly! Love of pleasure and admira- 
tion, self-will, and a hasty, uncontrolled temper—these faults 
had appeared slight and venial in her eyes at the time. Now she 
saw them in another light: saw that trifling defects of character 
and conduct are not trifling in their sequences, but that each 
separate act is one step either on the right road or the wrong 
one, and that every fault, however apparently small in itself, is a 
germ of evil which may develop into sins of startling magnitude, 
or may, directly or indirectly, lead to the most unexpected and 
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calamitous results. With no more serious intention of wrong- 
doing than that with which a spoiled child misuses and breaks 
its toys, she had flung away happiness the worth of which she 
did not then know, but had since learned to appreciate. And 
not happiness only. Despite what her father had said to the 
contrary, she could not feel that she was entirely guiltless as re- 
garded Southgate’s death. Morally guiltless, of course ; but was 
it not incontestably true that if she had acted differently circum- 
stances would have fallen out differently? “Yet God knows 
best,” she said humbly. “He has been very merciful to me in 
sending the discipline I needed; and how dare I think that his 
mercy.has been less to one who was so much more worthy of it!” 
Still, to her human sight, it seemed grievous that such a life 
should have ended so prematurely. But could it have ended 
more worthily? Self-forgetful to the last, he had died in the 
performance of an act of charity. Surely a soul so upright and 
self-sacrificing would not be doomed to stay long in that abode 
the pains of which are softened by the presence of Hope, and 
may be shortened by the prayers of the living. She had said 
many prayers already, but at the thought of purgatory’ she rose 
from where she sat on the grass, and, kneeling, began to repeat 
the De Profundis : “ Out of the depths I have cried to thee, O Lord! 
Lord, hear—” 

Suddenly her voice ceased ; a magnetic consciousness made 
her aware that she was not alone. She lifted both hands, and, 
hastily throwing back her veil, the folds of which had fallen far 
over her face, looked up. 

But a few feet from her, at the head of the grave over which 
she was offering a prayer for the repose of his soul, stood Edward 
Southgate. 

She saw him, heard him utter her name, and then conscious- 
ness left her. 

Southgate—for it was he in his natural body, not, as Stella 
thought, a spiritual one—was as much shocked when he saw 
her fall back insensible as he had been surprised the moment 
before to recognize her face. He sprang to her assistance, 
laid her down on the soft grass, and hastily took off her hat. 
What to do next he did not know. To leave her alone while he 
went more than a mile to the lodge or the manor-house for help 
was not to be thought of. He had come by the way of the lodge, 
and knew no other way of approach nor nearer place to seek 
assistance. He looked at Stella’s bloodless face and groaned. 
What was he todo? He lifted her hand and put his finger on 
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her pulse, and as he did so a luminous idea flashed upon him. 
She was in the habit, he remembered, of carrying a vinaigrette 
in her pocket. He proceeded to search for it. 

With masculine awkwardness he sought vainly for some time 
in the folds of her dress for the pocket itself in the first place. 
When at last he found it, and had succeeded in extracting the 
smelling-bottle from its depths, he was in such haste in applying 
the open mouth of the bottle to her nostrils as almost to strangle 
her with the powerful aromatic odor. It was with a gasping 
cry of pain that she opened her eyes. 

“ You are better, thank Heaven!” ejaculated Southgate. 

She did not answer, but gazed at him with a look which as- 
tonished him. Incredulity, terror, horror was what it seemed 
to express. He was so struck by it that he did not attempt to 
raise her from the ground, but remained motionless, regarding 
her almost as wonderingly as she was regarding him. 

For an instant, or not much longer, they thus stared at each 
other before Southgate exclaimed, rising from the ground as he 
spoke: 

“Why do you look at me so strangely, Stella? Surely you 
do not altogether hate me! Since I find you here at my bro- 
ther’s grave —” 

“ Your brother's grave!” cried Stella. ‘“ Then—then—you are 
not—” A great shuddering sigh heaved her whole frame. “I 
thought it was your grave,” she said. 

“Mine!” he repeated in surprise. “No; it is Eugene's; 
Eugene’s grave!” 

The last words were spoken as if more to himself than to her. 
His eyes fell and rested on the mound of earth with an expres- 
sion which made Stella avert her face, while her own eyes filled 
with tears. She felt as if her presence was an intrusion; and, 
starting up so quickly that Southgate’s attention was not attract- 
ed until she had gained her feet, she was moving away when his 
voice arrested her. 


“Stella!” *he said, taking a step toward her and extending his 
hand. 

“Are you going to leave me alone in my desolation?” his 
eyes asked when she turned and met them—or so, at least, she 
interpreted the sad gaze fixed on her. 

“T am very sorry for you,” her own eyes answered to that 
mute appeal; and he drew still nearer and took her hand in his 
own. 


They sat down silently, and it was some minutes before a 
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word was exchanged. Then in hushed tones, as if their voices 
might disturb the rest of the two slumberers beside them, their 
mutual explanation was made. A few sentences sufficed for 
Stella’s; Southgate’s was necessarily less brief. 

“When I reached Rome last January,” he said, “I found 
Eugene looking wretchedly. His health had not been good for 
some months, and latterly had failed so much that, by the advice 
of his physicians, supported by the command of his superiors, he 
had been compelled to suspend his studies altogether for the 
time being. 

“ This was a great trial to him, for it involved the delay of a 
year, probably, as to the time of his ordination. In order to turn 
the period of enforced inactivity to the best account, as well as 
to regain as soon as possible his lost health, he proposed spend 
ing Lent in Jerusalem, and then, as the season advanced, coming 
to England and devoting the summer to visiting all the holy 
places of England, Scotland, and Ireland. I willingly agreed to 
go with him to Jerusalem, and determined to excuse myself from 
keeping an engagement I had made with two Englishmen to join 
a party they were getting up for several years’ travel in the 
East, and return with him to Europe after Easter. But when 
Easter came he was so much better that he insisted on my join- 
ing the Englishmen in their first expedition at least, which was 
through the interior of Palestine. He accompanied me to Da 
mascus—our place of rendezvous—and there I parted from 
him.” 

, lhe speaker paused here and was silent for a little time, sit- 
ting with his gaze fastened on the grave of his brother. His 
eyes were dim with tears when at last he turned to Stella, and, 
half shaking his head, exclaimed : | 

“Some time in the future, when I have learned to feel the re- 
signation which now I can only desire to offer to God, I will tell 
you about him,” his voice faltered. “You know I always did 
tell you that if there was any good in me, any aspiration after 
good, I owed it entirely to his example and exhortations.” 

“T remember,” said Stella. ‘“ You always said that he was 
saintly in character.” 

“He was truly so. His confessor in Rome said to me, ‘Do 
not think of him as dead, but as transplanted, translated. In all 
my life I have never known such a beautiful and pure soul as his. 
I do not hesitate to say that I believe he is in heaven.’ ” 

“Surely this is very consoling,” said Stella gently. 

“Yes. I ought to be satisfied, since it is God’s will. But 
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nature is weak. There were so many reasons why I wished him 
to live—” 

He started up abruptly, and, walking some distance away, 
stood leaning against a tree for a few minutes, looking vacantly 
toward the green depths of shade in the park before him. Pre- 
sently he came back and sat down again. 

“T blame myself for having been persuaded to leave him,” he 
said, “for having let him a moment out of my sight. It was 
with great reluctance that I did so; and every day of absence 
increased my uneasiness, until at last I left my party and return- 
ed much sooner than I intended to Jerusalem, where he was to 


wait for me. I did not find him. A few days previous to my , 


arrival he had started for Europe, but left a letter for me beg- 
ging me not to be at all anxious about him, as he felt assured 
that a fever from which he was recovering when he wrote had 
revolutionized his system so thoroughly that he was now really 
regaining his health. The English physician who had attended 
him during his illness told me the same thing. 

“T lost no time in following him, however, but did not suc- 
ceed in overtaking him. Not knowing the route he had taken, I 
went via Venice to Rome, hoping to find him there. Instead of 
that I was met by the news of his death. His friends had seen 
in the English telegraphic news accounts of the loss of the vessel 
on which they knew he had taken passage, had telegraphed to 
friends of theirs in London and heard all the particulars—” he 
pointed to the two graves. “Several telegrams and letters ad- 
dressed to him were given me, but I did not even look at them. 
No doubt the ones which you say Mr. Gordon sent were among 
them.” 

After another silence he went on with evident effort : “ I can- 
not talk of him yet, but hereafter I must teach you to know him 
well. I want you to feel as if you sad known him. When we 
were first engaged I sent him your photograph, and while we 
were together he often looked at it, saying what a charming face 


it was and blaming me for not having had patience enough with : 


what .he felt sure was only girlish volatility. He saw, what I 
was very loath to admit even to myself at first, that instead of 
forgetting you, as, when I left home, I believed I should, I regret- 
ted more and more as time wore on that I had been so impla- 
cable. I shrank at the sight of letters from home, expecting 
each time that I opened one to hear that you were—lost to me. 
‘Never fear,’ he said once as he saw me hesitate to break the 
seal of a letter in my hand ; ‘I am sure you will not find the bad 
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news you are afraid of. I have an intuition that Stella has no 
more forgotten you than you have forgotten her, and in the au- 
tumn I am going to take you home and see if I cannot persuade 
her to forgive you.’” 

The speaker paused once more, and, taking Stella’s hand 
again, laid it, clasped in his own, upon the grave, saying : 

“ Let me think that it is he who has spoken to your heart for 
me now.” 


CONCLUDED, 





THE CATHOLIC SCOTCH SETTLEMENT OF PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND. 


In the year 1770 travelling in the Highlands of Scotland was 
neither so fashionable nor so easy as it is to-day. Steamers were 
unknown. Oban, waxing strong in the shelter of Dunstaffnage, 
was unconscious of its future celebrity as a gay seaport town. 
The Campbells were flourishing as a green bay-tree, nourished 
on that all-powerful cordial, “government pap.” They were the 
most fashionable people of the country; in brand-new garments 
of the London cut, new politics of the Hanoverian tint, with a 
new religion and a new king, they walked in the footsteps of 
their leader, MacCailleam-Mor, stigmatized by one of Scotland’s 
most vigorous writers as 


“He who sold his king for gold, the master-fiend Argyle.” 


The Western Islands occasionally shipped to England shaggy 
little bits of canine perfection that were sold at high prices to 
the phiegmatic. Brunswick belles of the English court, but for 
the most part they were unvisited and unmolested. MacDonald 
of Sleat had given in his allegiance to the new religion, and for 
his refusal to espouse the cause of the exiled king had been 
created Lord MacDonald of the Isles in the Irish peerage. Clan 
Ronald had gone “ over the water to Charlie,” though the Inver- 
ness-shire hills still echoed to the shrill pibroch of his clansmen, 
and the bagpipes resounded where to-day one hears but the rifle 
of the Sassenach sportsman or the bleating of the mountain 
sheep. 

From Oban, after sailing through the Sound of Mull and 
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rounding Ardnamurchan Point, one sights the little island of 
Muck, a place where woman’s rights were once pretty well en. 
forced; and after passing the islands called Rum and Eig, that 
in spite of one’s self suggest the addition of milk and sugar, we 
come to the Long Island of the Hebrides—South Uist. Here in 
the spring of 1770 was endcted the first of those tragedies that 
gave to British North America the gallant and God-fearing 
bands of Scotch emigrants that have done so much to enrich the 
Dominion of Canada. ; 

The southern part of South Uist had for its laird Alexander 
MacDonald, better known in those days as Alister mor Bhoistal, 
or Big Sandy of Boisdale; he owned the southern part of the 
island, and had leased the northern part from his kinsman and 
feudal chieftain, Clan Ronald, so that his tenantry numbered over 
two hundred families—all of them, of course, Catholics. Boisdale 
took unto himself a wife of “the daughters of Heth,” a Calvin- 
ist, and fell an easy prey to the gloomy horrors of that doctrine. 
Not content with converting himself, he undertook to convert his 
followers. He imported a dominic, to whom he entrusted the 
instruction of his household, and to this man he gave the care of 
a free school which he opened on his estate. The people, unsus- 
pecting, sent their children gladly at first, but, soon finding their 
religion was being tampered with, they withdrew them. Upon 
this Boisdale issued an edict abolishing days of abstinence, holi- 
days of obligation, going to church, to confession, to communion, 
and even doing away with the priest himself. He gave the peo- 
ple the option of complying with this mild expression of his 
wishes or of being evicted from their lands and houses, and then 
set out himself to engraft his doctrines by means of muscular 
persuasion. It must have been a strange sight that Lenten Sun- 
day morning more than a century ago—the bell calling the 
faithful to God’s own feast: the clansmen coming from near and 
far, over hill and dale, in their picturesque dress; the Highland 
lassies in their plaid gowns, with their banded yellow hair, and 
innocent blue eyes, and so much determination withal; the old 
wives, who had grown weary.while praying for their king to be 
restored to his own again, and who were looking forward now to 
their last sleep beside the rocky shores they loved so well, where 
the surging Atlantic would sing their requiem through the long, 
wild nights of those northern latitudes, and would bring tangled 
garlands and clusters of strange sea-mosses to strew their graves 
in the cladh er cladach na fairge. To this peaceful scene came 
the laird in his south-country dress, and in his hand, not the 
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sword of other days, but his dhazt-bui, or yellow walking-stick ! 
With this weapon he actually attempted to drive his tenants into 
a Protestant church that he had erected, and belabored them 
severely, which treatment did not tend to increase their admira- 
tion for what they called credible a bhati-bui—the “creed of the 
yellow stick.” Upon hearing his conditions his tenants declared 
themselves ready to part with their patches of land but not with 
their faith. They were encouraged and supported by their pas- 
tor,an Irish Dominican friar, Father Wynne, who, thus becom. 
ing obnoxious to Boisdale, was obliged to fly from the island. 
. The persecution went on, but the people, though they suffered, 
did not waver. However, it so happened that the persecution 
suddenly stopped, but not before the people had imbibed the 
mania for emigration and carried out the scheme devised in 
their favor by Captain John MacDonald, the laird of Glenala- 
dale, called by his countrymen Fer a Ghilinne.* 

The great Clan Colla, or MacDonald sept, was divided into 
several distinct sub-clans, each having its chief—namely, Clan 
Ronald, Glengarry, ¢ MacDonald of Sleat, Glencoe, Keppoch, 
and Kinloch-Moidart—and these branches were again sub-divided. 
Clan Ronald and Glengarry have disputed the chieftainship of 
the sept for many years, and a great many careful students of 
Celtic history decide that Glengarry has the stronger claim. 
Clan Ronald takes its name from “ Ranald, eighth chief of the 
race of Somerled, thane of Argyle, progenitor of the Mac- 
Donalds of Glengarry and of all the MacDonalds known as Clan- 
ranald, or Clann Raonuil—that is, descendants of Ronald.” The 
Glengarry family now spell their name MacDonell, it being so 
written in the patent of nobility conferring their title of Lord 
MacDonell and Aross given them by Charles II. in 1660. t 

We have already spoken of Captain John MacDonald of Glen- 


* Or, as the Irish more correctly would write it, /ear na ghlinne—that is, the ‘‘man of the 
valleys ” (or glens), . 

+ For the Glengarry colony in Canada see the article ‘‘A Scotch Catholic Settlement in 
Canada” in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for October, 1881. 

t Donald, Donnell, or, more properly, Domhnail (pronounced Dhonal), has practically al- 
most disappeared as a Christian name among the Irish Gaels, having been lost in its supposed 
equivalent, ‘‘ Daniel,” with which Biblical name it has, of course, not the slightest connection— 
merely a remote resemblance in sound. In asimilar manner Brian has become ‘‘ Bernard ” 
and ‘“‘ Barney” ; Cathal and Cormac, “Charles”; Zadg (Teige) ‘‘ Jeremiah” (!) or ‘‘ Teddy”; 
Stod/a (pronounced Sheela), ‘‘ Julia,” etc. HZoghan has either been supplanted by its Welsh 
brother, ‘‘ Owen,” or has been transmogrified into the Greek ‘‘ Eugene.” Most singular of all, 
that very ancient and suggestive Gaelic name, Conn (a wolf-hound), is treated as if it were the 
nickname of the classical ‘Cormelius” or ‘‘ Constantine.” Thus the Gaelic-speaking Conn 
MacDuaire, when he learned English, was metamorphosed into ‘* Cornelius (or perhaps Con- 
Stantine) Maguire” ! 
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aladale, who came to the rescue of Boisdale’s tenants. At the 
time of the fatal mistake that put the MacDonalds on the /e/t wing 
of the Jacobite army, and so lost to Scotland the field of Cullo- 
den, this Captain John MacDonald was but a child. He was 
sent to Ratisbon to receive his education in a Catholic college, 
and returned to his native land one of the most scholarly men of 
his day. He first married Miss Gordon, of Wardhouse, who 
died young, and many years afterwards Miss Margery MacDon- 
ald, of Ghernish, by whom he had a family of four sons and one 
daughter. Glenaladale was a wise and far-seeing man, and the 
events of the time in Scotland showed him that for his clansmen: 
the only hope of happiness lay in emigration. Not only was 
Boisdale bent on tyranny, but he had infected others. For in- 
stance, a missionary priest named Kennedy, landing on the island 
of Muck, was arrested and imprisoned by order of Mrs. MacLean, 
wife of the proprietor, who himself was absent from the island. 
The same work was going on in the island of Barra and in the 
surrounding country, and the very existence of the Catholic reli- 
gion in the Western Islands seemed at stake. Such events induc- 
ed Glenaladale to organize a scheme of emigration, and, going 
up to Edinburgh, he entered into a treaty with the lord-advocate, 
Henry Dundas, for some large tracts of land in the isle of St. 
John, lying in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and known since 1798 
as Prince Edward Island, so called in compliment to the Duke of 
Kent. Glenaladale’s following being Catholics proved to be any- 
thing but an objection against them, as there were already about 
fifty families of Acadians on the island, and the authorities hoped 
that the coming of the Highlanders might ensure a Catholic 
clergyman for these people, who were without pastoral care. 

In February, 1772, Glenaladale went to-Greenock and charter- 
ed the ship A/exander ; but it was not until May that the A/exan- 
der, with two hundred and ten emigrants, sailed for St. John’s Isl- 
and. One hundred of these were from Uist and a hundred and 
ten from the mainland. They, by a wise foresight, took with them 
provisions sufficient for a whole year. They were accompanied 
by Father James MacDonald, a secular priest, who had obtained 
faculties from Rome, to last until such time as he could have 
them renewed by the bishop of Quebec. A Dr. Roderick Mac- 
Donald was among the. passengers, and, owing to his medical 
skill and their own prudence, they successfully combated seve- 
ral cases of fever, and, their number lessened only by the loss of 
one child, they arrived safely in the Gulf of St. Lawrence at the 
end of seven weeks, and dropped anchor in what is now known 
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as the harbor of Charlottetown, opposite to a spot that had been 
partly cleared of woods in preparation for this colony. 

Yielding, however, to the persuasions of Glenaladale’s brother, 
Lieutenant Donald MacDonald, the skipper of the Adexander, 
against his will, pushed further up the Hillsborough to a point 
near the head of Tracadie Bay, the final destination of his pas- 
sengers, who landed themselves and their goods and chattels, 
doubtless well pleased to be once more on ¢erra firma. As they 
had passed, on their way up the river, an old stronghold called 
French Fort, they dubbed the place of their landing Scotch Fort 
—aname it retains to this day. 

In 1773 Fer a Ghlinne sold his estate and set sail for America, 
coming to St. John’s Island by way of Philadelphia and Boston. 
In Boston he learned that a vessel which the previous year he had 
despatched from Scotland with a cargo of provisions for the emi- 
grants had never reached her destination, having been taken by 
a privateer. To meet the demand caused by this serious loss he 
brought from Boston a cargo of produce sufficient to appease the 
immediate wants of the colony. He proceeded to his new estate 
at Tracadie, where he lived for many years, always taking a very 
active part in the public affairs of the island of his adoption. 
Although he had shown himself generous to a fault, he was never- 
theless very tenacious of the rights of land-owners. Some of his 
tenants were so prosperous as soon to be able to purchase lands 
in Antigonish and Bras d’Or, where their descendants are still 
to be found. The British government had the most exalted 
opinion of this Highland gentleman, and the office of governor 
of St. John’s Island was offered to him. He was, however, oblig- 
ed to decline the honor because of the anti-Catholic nature of the 
oath at that time required to be taken. Glenaladale could have 
accepted the governorship only at the price of his religion. It 
was during the administration of Colonel Ready that a better 
state of affairs was brought about in Prince Edward Island. He 
was appointed governor in 1829, and from that year until 1831 
eighteen hundred and forty-four emigrants arrived and infused 
new life into the agriculture and trade of the country. It was 
in the year 1830 that the Prince Edward Island legislature passed 
the act for “ the relief of his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects,” 
by which their civil and political disabilities were repealed and 
“all places of trust or profit rendered as open to them as to any 
other portion of the king's subjects.” 

In conjunction with Major Small, Glenaladale was instru- 


mental in forming the Eighty-fourth, or Royal Highland, Regi- 
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ment in Nova Scotia, and gallant deeds are told of him in the 
records of those troubled times. 

Roderick, the son of Fer a Ghlinne, though intended by his 
father for a priest, entered the army at an early age, and died in 
the Ionian Islands about twenty-five years ago. He married a 
niece of Sir James McDonnell, brother to the chief of Glen. 
garry and general of the British forces in Canada. It was this 
latter McDonnell, by the way, who was the hero of Hugomont, 
and who, after the battle of Waterloo, received from the Duke 
of Wellington a special mark of distinction for his bravery. He 
was called “the bravest man in the British army.” Lieutenant 
Roderick MacDonald, when in London in 1835, having been re- 
quested by the Highland Society of Prince Edward Island to 
select and purchase a tartan for the Highlanders of that colony, 
asked Miss Flora MacDonald, granddaughter of the heroine of 
that name, to decide on the pattern. The young lady chose as 
a prominent color the Gordon tartan, out of respect to the Duke 
of Gordon, a great patron of the Highlanders in America, and 
interwove with it the colors of the other clans. This tartan has 
since been adopted by the Highland Societies of’ Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The only son of Lieutenant Roderick 
MacDonald is a member of the Society of Jesus. One of Glena- 
ladale’s sons, John, became a priest and died in England in 1874; 
William was drowned; and the eldest son, Donald, lived on the 
family estate, which his descendants still hold. 

The’ Rev. James MacDonald came out in the emigration 
of 1774, and exercised his ministry among his countrymen and 
the Acadians of the colony, and also along the shores of the 
neighboring provinces. He was a zealous. and large-hearted 
man, and universally beloved. The beloved saggarth, worn out 
by the hardships and extent of his mission, died in 1785 at the 
early age of forty-nine years, and was buried in the old French 
cemetery at Scotch Fort. For many years after his death the 
Catholics of St. John’s Island were without a pastor, until in 1790 
the son of one Ewen ban MacEachern, who had arrived among 
the emigrants of 1774, having been consecrated priest at Vallado- 
lid, in Spain, came out to visit his parents in their new home, 
and, seeing the sore need of his presence, decided to remain 
and throw himself into the work so manifestly waiting for him. 
Among the heroic and holy dead who have worked for Christ 
on the wild coasts and in the dense forests of the New World 
there is no more prominent figure, no more revered memory, 
than that of the Right Rev. Angus MacEachern, first bishop of 
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Charlottetown. Catholic and Protestant alike speak lovingly 
of his virtues and good deeds. His bright intellect mastered 
all the knotty points of his surroundings, and his wise judgment 
has borne fruit in the success of the cause for which he worked. 
His devotion and self-sacrifice sowed the seed of a goodly har- 
vest, to be witnessed in the prosperity and steady increase of the 
church in Prince Edward Island. Father MacEachern was first 
created Bishop of Rosens, iz partibus, and afterwards bishop of 
Charlottetown. He died in his mission-house at St. Andrews, 
and was buried in the old cemetery where repose also the mor- 
tal remains of good Father James, and of a Father Augustine 
McDonald, brother of Glenaladale, who, worn out with mission- 
ary labors among his native hills, came out to spend his last 
years with his people, beside whom he now sleeps the dreamless 
sleep of death. 

We may have some idea of the hardships encountered by 
Bishop MacEachern when we consider that for many years after 
his arrival on Prince Edward Island there were no highroads 
nor vehicles in the country. Journeys were accomplished in 
summer by riding on horseback through rough pathways hewn 
in the forest. -In winter these journeys were. generally made on 
snow-shoes and necessitated weary nights of camping-out under 
the insufficient shelter of the green spruce groves. The severity 
of the climate is shown by the following incident, which occurred 
in Charlottetown, the capital of the island, only two or three years 
ago. An old woman residing in the Bog, or negro quarter of the 
town, came before the stipendiary magistrate with a petition that 
teams should be prevented from driving over her house, as since 
the last snow-storm she had been completely blocked up, and the 
temporary road broken through the snow-banks and used by 
the public as a highway lay right across the roof of her dwelling! 

In the year 1790 there came from the island of Barra a rein- 
forcement of Highlanders, who settled for the most part in the 
western end of Prince Edward Island, in and around the district 
known as Grand River. They were MacKinnons, MacDonalds, 
MaclIntyres, and Gillises. 

On the island of Barra dwelt a loyal Catholic population. 
But the laird of Barra—one McNeil by name—had adopted the 
religion of Calvin; he accordingly tried to inoculate his ten- 
ants, and succeeded just about as well as did Alister mor Bhois- 
tal. On the south end of the island of Barra was built the Ca- 
tholic church; it was probably insufficient for the wants of the 
people, and its situation was somewhat_ inconvenient, as the 
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greater part of the population lived at the north end and wished 
to. have their church in that locality. They subscribed four 
hundred and fifty pounds, and on the 25th of March, 1790, Father 
Alexander MacDonald gave out that all his flock were to meet 
on the north end of the island on that evening to discuss the 
proposed erection. This news was brought to the laird, who 
determined there should be no church built. Four men were 
nevertheless selected to choose the site; they were Alec Mac- 
Kinnon, John MacDonald, Malcolm MacKinnon, and Neil Mac- 
Neil. They set off for the appointed land, and met the laird 
in full bravery riding on his Highland pony, with his sword 
girded on, all ready for a fray. 


“*What brought you here?’ said the laird. Alec McKinnon, a very 
strong and powerful man, was the spokesman and made answer : 
“* My lord, to select ground for a church.’ 


“Said the laird: ‘Don’t you know, Alec, I’ve set my face against it ?’ 


“McKinnon, in reply, said they were ‘ hard dealt with and worse than 
slaves.” 


“The laird retaliated : ‘You may thank me for your education.’ 
“McKinnon: ‘I don’t; there are schools anywhere.’ 


“The laird: ‘Take care; I'd as soon fight you here as on the moun- 
tain.’ , 


“McKinnon: ‘ No, my lord, I won't fight ; I'd rather leave.’” 


Soon after this encounter McNeil’s Catholic tenants ‘all gave 
notice, and on the 28th of March they, or probably some among 
them, went to Tobermory, in the island of Mull, and laid their case 
before Bishop McDonald, who gave them a letter to Colonel 
Frazer at Edinburgh. This officer was much interested in pro- 
moting emigration to Nova Scotia, and promised them a ship if 
they could muster three hundred and fifty emigrants. The re- 
quired number was made up by the addition of some from Uist 
and from the mainland. They sailed from Tobermory and ar- 
rived at Charlottetown Harbor. From Charlottetown the emi- 
grants went up to Malpeque, but in 1792 most of them settled 
in Grand River, Lot 14. About this time another band came out, 
principally MacDonalds, McMillens, and McLellens, and settled 
in Lot 18 and Indian River. 

Among all the Highland emigrations to Canada none have 
furnished so many men successful in professional and mercan- 
tile life as the MacDonalds of Georgetown, at the east end of 
Prince Edward Island. Andrew MacDonald, Esquire, of Eilean 
Shona, Inverness-shire, and Arisaig on the island of Eig, came 


.to Prince Edward Island in 1806, bringing with him a following 
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of forty persons. He had married a Miss MacDonald and had © 
a family of fifteen children, the last of whom was laid to rest in 
Georgetown cemetery but a few weeks ago, having been born 
in 1797 and died in 1882. Mr. Andrew MacDonald had purchased 
an extensive estate in Prince Edward Island, but, owing to some 
informality in the title-deed, it was ultimately eaten up by law- 
costs, and there remained to his descendants but Panmure Island 
and some property in Georgetown. However, in San Francisco, 
in Boston, in New Brunswick, and in Montreal, as well as in old 
Scotia and in Prince Edward Island, the descendants of this en- 
terprising Scotch gentlemar are not only prosperous but re- 
markable for their superior talents and success. 

The large and fertile property in Prince County known as 
Bedeque was originally the property of MacDonald of Rhetland, 
a branch of the house of Morar founded by Raol MacAllan Og. 
In 1775 Rhetland, following the example of his kinsman Glenala- 
dale, determined to better the condition of his people by emigra- 
tion, and with that view purchased ten thousand acres in Prince 
Edward Island and sold his estate in Scotland to Lord Mac- 
Donald of Sleat. He was returning in an open boat from Skye, 
whither he had gone to receive from Lord MacDonald the pur- 
chase-money, when a squall arose, and Rhetland, with his eldest 
son and all on board, were drowned. He left a grandson, who 
succeeded to’ the title and estate, and also two sons and two 
daughters. The family was of course much impoverished by the 
loss of the gold paid for their lands, and had no choice but to 
come out to their newly acquired property in America, where 
their descendants still dwell. A young priest, great-grandson 
of the old Rhetland, left Prince Edward Island some years ago 
and became a most popular vicaire in Montreal. He has since 
entered the Society of Jesus. 

The second bishop of Prince Edward Island, the Right Rev. 
Bernard MacDonald, was of the house of Alisary, another branch 
of Glenaladale. He succeeded Bishop MacEachern, and was 
consecrated bishop of Charlottetown in 1836. He was a hard- 
working pastor and took a deep interest in education. He es- 
tablished in 1855 St. Dunstan’s College, an institute of learning 
for Catholic boys, and was instrumental. in inducing the Sisters 
of the Congregation de Notre Dame of Montreal to open their * 
first mission on the island. He died in his college of St. Dun- 
stan, about two miles from Charlottetown, in 1859. 

The present bishop of Charlottetown, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Mcintyre, is descended from one of the Inverness-shire families 
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who came out in the Queen of Greenock. He was consecrated 
bishop in August, 1860, and has done a vast work in the building 
of churches and convents and the organizing of charitable insti- 
tutions in his large diocese, which comprises the whole of Prince 
Edward Island and the Magdalen Isles. There are now forty- 
six churches in Prince Edward Island, and eight convents under 
the care of the Sisters of the Congregation. There are thirty-six 
priests in the diocese of Charlottetown; of these eleven are Mac- 
Donalds, and three of that name, natives of Prince Edward Island, 
have entered the Society of Jesus. 

A Highland gentleman of Prince Edward Island, writing of 
his countrymen, says : 


“The old people were good, frugal, and industrious; they cleared the 
land, built houses and barns, and when they died generally left a good farm 
free from debt and a good stock of cattle to sons who were not long content 
to live as their self-denying parents had done, and who would take the first 
offer of wages to go ina vessel as sailors or fishermen. The number of 
those who have been lost sight of in that way is as great as of those now to 
be found in the old settlements. Their bones whiten the bottom of the 
‘George’s Banks,’ or they are absorbed in the mixed populations of the 
fishing-towns of New England. Those who came from the Western Islands 
all have a hankering for the sea, andthere is hardly a family to be found 
that has not one or more of its sons sailors or fishermen. When they have 
a tendency that way they seldom make good farmers, and so families soon 
disappear from their native island. The Highlander of my first recollec- 
tion was very fond of whiskey, and this extravagant habit kept a great 
many of them in poverty. The last ten years have wrought much im- 
provement in that respect, and many of them are becoming independent 
farmers and saving money.” 


One cannot drive through the rural districts of Prince Ed- 
ward Island without seeing that, in spite of the propensity of 
some to a sea-going life, asa rule the Seotch make good farm- 
ers. Through sad experience have they bought their knowledge, 
for their hands were more accustomed to fishing-lines than to 
hoes. It is said of one Highland settlement that when the cen- 
sus was first taken there the returns showed ‘twenty-nine bagpipes 
and five ploughs ! To-day, however, there are no more flourishing 
farms to be seen than those of the western Highlanders. Snug 
houses and barns mark their stttlements, and many of them hold 
high places of trust in their native colony. Strangers who visit 
Prince Edward Island on yachting excursions are ‘struck by the 
fact that, in entering nearly every harbor, the most prominent 
object is always the Catholic church, keeping, as it were, the Ave 
Maris Stella in the hearts of this seafaring people. As the tired 
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fisherman at sunset enters port the Angelus bell is sure to wel- 
come his return. In sight of the lofty spire, where flashes the 
golden symbol of his faith, he repeats the Am Beannacha’ Moire, 
in which his human feeling of tenderness for his beloved Mother 
is blended with his Catholic reverence for the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 





THE GERALDINE'’S SLEEP.* 


THE midnight just over, the dawning but gray, 

While birds seek their voices I'll up and away. 

My purpose a secret my silent heart keeps— 

To see for myself if the Geraldine sleeps. 

Shall I stand as the stranger, and see as he sees? 

No! down by the lakeside I’ll kneel on my knees. 

Will the wind make no sough, or the waters no stir, 
Where my Geraldine lies in the depths of Lough Gur ? 


I cover my face, for I blush, when ’tis said 

That the Geraldine living is still as the dead ; 

That the hot blood that burst from the Boteler’s chains 
Now runs thin and cold through the Geraldine’s veins. 

I know, for I’ve heard it, how seanachies tell 

Of his steed silver-shod by the Sacsanach’s spell. 
But—slumbering son of a warrior line— 

By what spell have they bound 4im, my own Geraldine? 


Does he dream there is summer and sunshine above, 
And but rain falling soft on the land of his love? 

Have her tears trickled down to the bed where he lies, 
And sorrows too heavy forbade him to rise? 


* Garrett FitzGerald, the fourth Earl of Desmond, called the Poet, a few of whose verses in 
Norman-French are yet extant, is one of the spellbound heroes of tradition who are one day to 
return and hold their own again. He sleeps in Lough Gur, in the County Limerick, not far 
from the much-visited ruins of Killmallock, his silver-shod steed entranced beside him. When 
the shoes are worn off the wakened horse will rouse his master. Here the pilgrim is supposed 
to visit the lake in troubled times when the living head of Clan Gerald was devoted to the Eng- 
lish interest, 
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* “ The gentlemen in green” is one of the Keltic names for the fairies, 
+ The Four Masters describe Earl Garrett as having ‘‘ excelled all the English and many of 
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Oh! false is that dreaming and fatal that rest ; 


Now hush thee, sweet west wind—he loved ¢/ee the best: 


Wave gently, and woo him to listen, fair lake. 
My Desmond, my Desmond, awake! oh! awake. 


False lake, must thou mimic the storms of the deep? 
Does thy breast rise and fall but to cradle his sleep ? 
Art thou bound, in thy calm, by the pitiless foe 

To hide with thy darkness the secrets below ? 

Lone and sad now I leave thee—a pilgrim in vain ; 
But I'll tread thy green borders in triumph again, 
When spell against spell shall discover thy caves, 
And Desmond ride rough-shod thy traitorous waves. 


The charm of the Stranger is subtle and strong. 

But ears sealed to speech will re-open to song. 

Not to me, not to me is the proud task assigned ; 
But I'll circle our Erin a Fi/e to find. 

Within a green ring where the Green People * dwell 
He shall weave it at midnight, a spell against spell. 
Love, Magic, and Music, Joy, Sorrow, and Hope, 
Shall blend it and bind it as twists of a rope. 


Nor rudely my Geraldine’s trance it shall it break, 
But steal on his sleeping, as dawn on the lake. 

It shall tell, in the tongue that his fosterhood spoke, + 
How, weeping and bleeding, his Love wears the yoke ; 
How his kinsfolk are sorners, his knightliest name, 
Long pride of the proudest, is spotted with shame. 

In strain sweet as mead, yet soul-stirring as wine, 

It shall taunt him with Thomas “ the silk of his kine.” 





Then the long summer evening I'll sail by the shore 
Where Ocean keeps tryst with the fair Avonmore ; 
Going out with the tide, coming in with the flow, 
Till I win a mermaiden to sing it below. 

But mermaids are false and but sing to betray ; 

She might wake my O’Desmond ¢ to lure him away. 


the Irish in knowledge of the Irish language.” 


Amon the settlers who “‘became more Irish than the Irishry” the Desmond Fitz- 
t gst ry 


Geralds were distinctively adopted with the hereditary ‘‘O” of the Milesian old stocks. 


Deasmumhan (pronounced O’Yassoon), the vernacular Irish for FitzGerald—and of which 
Desmond is the Anglo-Irish form—means Son of South Munster (Deas Mumhan), 
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Than King of the Deep, shared in exile with her, 
I'd rather he still slept his sleep in Lough Gur. 


O seed of the mountains and valleys he trod, 

Are your arms enchanted, your feet silver-shod ? 

Ye men of his Munster, quick, circle him round! 
The pulse of his heart-strings will leap at the sound. 
With foot on his shamrock and face to his skies 

Call ye on your chief and he cannot but rise. 

Then, then the Green Lady shall reign as of yore, 
And the Geraldine,- wakened, will slumber no more. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS AND THE BROTHERS OF COMMON LIFE. By the Rev. 
S. Kettlewell. 2 vols. New York: Putnams. 1882. 


Thomas Haimmerlein, of Kempen, was bornin 1379 and died in 1471. He 
was a priest and a member of the religious institute of the Brothers of 
Common Life. He has a world-wide and everlasting fame as the author of 
that incomparable book, The Following of Christ, which has been, after long 
and interminable controversies, at last positively and indubitably proved to 
be really his work. 

Mr. Kettlewell is a minister of the Anglican Establishment, apparently 
a descendant of the famous Non-Juror of the same name. His book is, 
typographically speaking, excellent. It contains a great amount of in- 
teresting biographical and historical matter, and shows a warm admiration 
of the subject and of his life and works. The author evinces a conside- 
rable amount of erudition, but at the same time a great deal of ignorance 
and prejudice. His work is marred, and to a considerable degree spoiled, _ 
by the effort to make out of Thomas 4 Kempis and other men like hima 
kind of half-way, minimizing, liberal Catholics, who were precursors of the 
Protestant Reformers. Nothing can be more absurd than such an attempt. 
The writer identifies abuses and moral corruption with the cause of the 
Papacy and strict Roman orthodoxy, and on the other hand all noble 
efforts at reviving pure, spiritual religion, severe ecclesiastical discipline, 
and genuine Christian morality he identifies with the spirit of schismati- 
cal and heretical innovation which at length broke forth in the revolution 
miscalled the Reformation. This is historically false. The great cause of 
disorders in the church has been, in every one of the calamitous periods 
of ecclesiastical history, the interference of the lay power with the inde- 
pendence and the spiritual power of popes and bishops. The true doc- 
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tors, apostles, reformers, saints, who have maintained orthodox faith, 
genuine spirituality, holiness and virtue of life and manners, have always 
been the most zealous and devoted adherents of the Holy See and the 
Papacy. It is a great pity that the task which Mr. Kettlewell undertook 
had not been undertaken with equal zeal and diligence by a Catholic 
writer who could have accomplished it successfully and given us a book 
which would be a real treasure. 
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THE Hoty MAN OF Tours ; or, The Life of Léon Papin-Dupont. Translat- 
ed from the French of M.l’Abbé Janvier, Priest of the Holy Face. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1882, 


M. Léon Papin-Dupont, the subject of this memoir, was born in 1797 in 
the island of Martinique, and died not more than six years ago at Tours, in 
France. After having filled for some years the office of councillor of the 
royal court at Saint-Pierre in his native island, he, on the death of his wife, 
left his own country and in 1834 settled at Tours, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life. Here it was that he established and propagated that 
devotion to the Holy Face in which his whole heart was centred and to 
which he gave up his closing years. The limits of a notice will not allow 
us to explain at length the nature and origin, the vicissitudes and gradual 
establishment, of this devotion ; for these we must refer our readers to the 
work itself. But there are two things which we have found of special inte- 
rest. The title-page tells us that M. Dupont died in the odor of sanctity, 
and the work itself abundantly provesthe statement. Yet he was a layman, 
who passed his early manhood in the Parisian society of the Restoration, 
who retained to the last his place in the world, and who never cut himself 
off from its duties and requirements, and, notwithstanding, was able to do 
work of so purely spiritual a character as that to which we have referred. 
It has been urged against the church that it is a consequence of her or- 
ganization to take out of the hands of men and women in the world all ac- 
tive service and ministry, every opportunity for them to use their highest 
faculties for the noblest purposes. The refutation of this charge is easy ; 
and in M. Dupont we have the example of a man who, without the extra- 
ordinary talents of a Montalembert, an Ozanam, a Cochin, yet as a layman 
found an ample sphere for his energy and zeal in.the service of the 
church. 

The second thing in the work which interests us is the insight which it 

' gives into the inner life (if we may so speak) of France. Unhappily at the 
present time the minds of Catholics in other iands are being filled with sor- 
row by the manner in which those who have been elected to carry out the 
will of this Catholic people are treating the church and religion. But the 
perusal of such a life as this leads us to hope that the real mind and heart 
of the great French nation is not represented in the laws of its National 
Assembly, in the decrees of its ministers and prefects. It leads us to see 
that there still exist the solid piety, the fervent devotion, the ardent zeal 

which made France deserve to be called the eldest daughter of the church. 

Let us hope that she may not deserve to forfeit this glorious title. 

Before closing we may call attention to some of M. Dupont’s pious 

practices which we imagine are not very general. We do not remember to 
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have read of any saint or met with any person in the habit of having re- 
course to the righteous Job; yet it seems there is the best of reasons for 
praying to him. Hear what M. Dupont says, speaking to a friend: 

“*You are wrong not toinvoke the good man Job. Read.’ Taking 
me to his Bible, he read the following words from the book of Job: ‘Go 
to my servant Job, and offer for yourselves a holocaust: and my servant 
Job shall pray for you: his face I will accept, that folly be not imputed to 
you.’ ‘You see, my friend, that God promises to hear the prayers of Job: 
He has promised this to no one else in the holy books.’” 

The keeping a lamp constantly burning before his copy of the Holy 
Scriptures was another devotional practice peculiarly his own, and yet 
perhaps it may be thought to be the legitimate expression of the well- 
known words of A Kempis as to the two tables set side by side in the 
treasury of the holy church—the one that of the holy altar, the other that 
of the divine law. The entire chapter on M. Dupont’s use of the Holy 
Scriptures is most interesting. 

We have only to add that the book is well translated. If we might 
make a criticism it would be that the first title, “The Holy Man of Tours,” 
is calculated to give one the impression that the work is rather pious than 
interesting, but we can assure our readers that it is as interesting as it is 
pious. 


THE TRUTHS OF SALVATION. By Rev. J. Pergmayr, SJ. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 1882. 


This is a book of meditations for a retreat of eight days. The author 
was a German Jesuit, a man of great distinction in his day. It is admirably 
translated into English by a Jesuit father of New York. The meditations 
are suitable for seculars as well as religious. They are selected from all 
parts of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, and are composed of brief 
sentences, moderately long points, several of which grouped under ‘one 
meditation, while there are three of these for each day, furnish matter 
which is copious and yet so divided that one may take as little or as much 
as he needs, and is not overburdened by too long discoursing on one idea. 
At the end there are instructions for each day on the examination of don- 
science. These have a rare excellence, and seem to be more especially an 
original work of the author. The whole is what it professes to be—a com- 
pendium of the expanded exercises for a month’s retreat such as exist in 
the Italian and French languages, and are masterpieces in their kind, ar- 
ranged for a retreat of a week. 


S. THoM& AQUINATIS. Tractatus de Homine. Ad Usum Studiosz Juven- 
tutis Accommodatus Studio B. A. Schiffini, Soc. Jesu in Collegio Wood- 
stockiano Dogm. Theol. Comp. et Ethic. Lectoris. Woodstock, Mary- 
landiz ; ex Typis Collegii. 1882. 


This solid, elegant, well-printed, and well-bound issue of the press of 
Woodstock College has everything in its outward form to recommend it to 
a student. Its contents have been carefully and elaborately arranged by a 
very competent editor. Father Schiffini’s purpose has been to collect and 
arrange, with synopses and other critical helps, the entire text of St. Thomas 
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which a student of philosophy can wish to refer to while going through 
his text-book. This volume furnishes about one-half of the whole amount 
of the metaphysics of St. Thomas. If it meets with favor and finds a ready 
sale the second volume will be forthcoming in due time. The great con- 
venience of such a book is obvious. It sparesthe labor of hunting through 
many folios for that which is here in compact compass. If one cannot get 
at the complete works of St. Thomas at all he has in this convenient vol- 
ume al] that he wants respecting all that part of philosophy which may be 
included under the name Anthropology. 


THE AMERICAN IRISH AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON IRISH POLITICS. By 
Philip H. Bagenal, B.A. Oxon. Author's Edition. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1882. 


When in 1847 the London 7imes, referring to the exodus from Ire- 
land, screamed out with relief and delight, “They are gone with a ven- 
geance,” it little dreamt that the poor mob of emigrants were only go- 
ing to reinforce “the greater Ireland” growing up on our shores, and 
that the time would come when England would have to count with the 
children of the exiles, with a generation more relentless than their fathers 
even. But whether the 7imes, or the people it represents, dreamt so or 
not, this is what Mr. Bagenal thinks to be a fact, for he deems the Irish- 
American element the source and support of the revival of national 
sentiment in Ireland. He has written for the instruction of English 
readers. He is himself an Irishman, but a Tory, and he is connected 
with a very anti-American and anti-Irish paper, the St. James Gazette of 
London. The book is in two parts, the first being devoted to a rapid 
sketch of the growth of the Irish element in the United States, touching 
on the share taken by the Irish in the Revolutionary War. His third 
chapter is given to “Irish Emigration and Statistics.” His sixth and 
seventh chapters, treating of the Irish colonization work in the Western 
States during the last three or four years, deserve careful reading. The 
first part is altogether interesting and valuable. The second part is merely 
a political pamphlet against the Land League. 


UNKNOWN TO History: A story of the captivity of Mary of Scotland. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. New York: Macmillan & Co, 1882. 


There is scarcely one of us whose ideas of the history of any given 
period have not been colored by something we have read in our youth in 
an historical romance. Much of this coloring is, it needs hardly be said, 
false, and Walter Scott will long have to atone in reputation for a good 
deal of the falsity. But to Protestants the epoch of the so-called Reforma- 
tion has furnished a whole mass of ideas founded very largely on fiction, 
the full drift of which Catholics find it difficult to realize. At this very 
moment the minds of the growing generation of Protestants are being edu- 
cated by Sunday-school libraries which teem with frightful romances 
against Catholicity that would shame even the mendacious Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. In England the “Oxford movement,” and still later Ritualism, 
have brought about among the more scholarly non-Catholics a spirit of 
criticism as to the beginnings of Protestantism, and have shown the real 
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bearings of the Reformation on the intellectual awakening of the six- 
teenth century. But it will be yet a long while before a similar critical 
spirit will begin to be perceptible in the general run of Protestant ro- 
mances dealing with that period. It is, therefore, encouraging to note that: 
a thorough-going ‘‘ Church-of-Englandwoman ” such as Miss Yonge, the 
author of Zhe Heir of Redclyffe and of Cameos from English History, can so 
far overcome the proverbial bad logic of her sex, as well as the exigencies 
—if it may be said—of the Protestant situation, as to give a really interest- 
ing romance founded on a supposed event in the life of Mary Stuart. 

Taking a suggestion from a certain passage in Miss Strickland’s Zz/e of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Miss Yonge supposes that Mary had a daughter born 
to her from Hepburn of Bothwell, and on this supposed fact builds up her 
story very skilfully, giving at the same time a readable account of the 
manner of life of the country English nobility of that day. 

Still, Miss Yonge seems from time to time to feel that, as a Protestant, 
she is bound to express her belief that Catholics, as a class, are inclined.to 
be unscrupulous—heaven save the mark ! had they been unscrupulous Pro- 
testantism would soon have come to an end—and as an Englishwoman to 
feign that the English are, as compared to the Scotch, a straightforward, 
frank, guileless people. Of.course a Scotch writer, Catholic or Protestant, 
would answer that so far as Scotch and English are concerned it is nota 
question of frankness—Anglo-Saxon frankness, or any other kind of frank- 
ness—but of intellect; that the Scotch are perhaps intellectually quicker 
than the English; that if Mary Stuart was keener than her cruel captors 
because she was Scotch and a Catholic, then the poor captive Scotch- 
woman and her Catholicity deserve merit, all the more considering that 
she was almost alone against Elizabeth and her entire church-pillaging 
nobility. 

Nevertheless Miss Yonge has made an interesting story of the Babing- 
ton Plot, and of Bride of Hepburn, as she calls Mary Stuart’s supposed 
daughter. 


IRISH ESSAYS AND OTHERS. By Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 


The gist of Mr. Arnold’s thought on the Irish difficulty is that Ireland 
is governed by a policy which defers to the wishes and prejudices of the 
“Philistine,” narrow-minded, Puritan middle classes of England—a class 
which, as Mr. Arnold contends, are unable to see beyond their own noses. 
Mr. Arnold detests Puritan Philistinism, and perhaps in this matter he sad- 
dles it with a load greater than it deserves. The Puritan mode of thought, 
its dogmatic, self-sufficient contempt of all but itself, is still exceedingly 
powerful in England, even perhaps among many who are unconscious of 
it. Evidences of it appear occasionally in the way in which the Irish ques- 
tion is discussed by some of the Catholic journals even of England. But 
to make this particular characteristic of English thought almost solely re- 
sponsible for the reluctance to do justice to Ireland is to relieve the ag- 
gressive, Tory aristocracy of blame which righteously belongs to it. Nev- 
ertheless Mr. Arnold is always entertaining and always suggestive. His 
essay, “An Unregarded Irish Grievance,” deals with the university and 
common-school question in Ireland, and is well worthy of careful reading. 
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An Essay ON “Our INDIAN QUESTION.” By Captain E, Butler, 5th Infan- 
try, U.S.A. New York: A. G. Sherwood & Co., Printers, 76 E. Ninth 
Street. 1882. 

‘This is the Prize Essay for 1880, selected by the Board of Award of the 
Military Service Institution of the United States, composed of the Hon, 
Geo. W. McCrary, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and late Secretary of War, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, and Gen. Al- 
fred H. Terry, United States Army. t 


S. ALPpHOoNsI M. DE LiGuorI, Episcopi, CONFESSORIS, ET ECCLESIZ 
DocrToris, Liber de Czeremoniis Missz, ex Italico idiomate Latine 
redditus ; opportunis notis ac novissimis S. R. C. decretis illustratus, ae 

.  mecnon sepcoanee auctus, opera Georgii Schober, C.SS.R. Sa- 
cerdotis. Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci et Cincinnatii: Sumptibus, Char- 
tis et Typis Friderici Pustet. 1882. 


. It is sufficient to give the title of this work to show its eminent value. 
The notes are abundant and important, and the appendices are an excellent 
addition to the original work, treating mainly on matters of general and 
practical interest—viz., “de missx parochialis obligatione; de missis vo- 
tivis; de missis defunctorum; de obligatione celebrandi missas votivas et 
de requie ; de missa in ecclesia aliena; de officio duorum capellanorum in 
missa privata ab episcopo celebrata.” The book is beautifully got up and 
is printed in the best and clearest type. 


RITUALE ROMANUM. Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci et Cincinnatii: Frid. Pus- 
tet. 1882. 


Se ee ee s+ tt poy 





A new and very handsome edition of the Ritual, in very large and clear 
type, on excellent paper, and containing a most complete collection of 
benedictions, both reserved and not reserved. The special excellence of 
this edition is its very convenient shape, the page being large, so that the 
book is not thick and unwieldy. It is surprising that so much can be put 
into so smalla space, in such a size of type. It is the best one for use in 
the church which we remember ever having seen. 
















LIFE OF THE GOOD THIEF. From the French of Mgr. Gaume, Prothono- 
tary Apostolic. Done into English by M. De Lisle. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1882. 







To one who has a relative or dear friend hopelessly sunk in sin this lit- 
tle book will be a great comfort. And if any poor sinner could be induced 
to read it himself he would be led by the nobler ways of affection and 
gratitude to repentance. It is indeed a delightful book for any one to read, 
for it contains the beautiful traditions of the early church concerning that 
desperate outlaw who amid the tremendous events of Calvary confessed 
Christ and found a happy death. The translation is particularly good. 














IDOLS; or, The Secret of the Rue Chaussée d’Antin. Translated from the 
French of Raoul de Navery, " Anna T, Sadlier, author of Mames that 
Live in Catholic Hearts. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1882. 







Anna Sadlier is a name that lives in many Catholic hearts, honored and 
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cherished for the contributions to Catholic literature of the lady from 
whom Miss Sadlier has received it by inheritance. She is proving herself 
worthy to bear the name. In the novel before us she has merely perform- 
ed the task of a translator, and this she has done well. The significance of 
the title “ Idols” consists in this : that the story tells of the shattering of the 
three idols—love of money, love of pleasure, love of fame—by relating what 
befell M. Nicois, a banker; Xavier Pomereul, a fast young man of Paris; 
and Benedict Fougerais, an artist. The power of religion, in contrast with 
the idols, is chiefly illustrated in the Abbé Pomereul, Xavier's brother, and 
principally in his fidelity to the secret of the confessional under trying cir- 
cumstances. The plot of the story leads the author to describe some 
scenes of the siege of Paris and the civil war of the Commune. It is very 
tragical in its character, but at the end the reader is consoled to find the 
Abbé Pomereul, the great hero of the story, emerging triumphantly from 
his trials, and both Xavier and Benedict, transformed in character and 
aims, happily married on the same day to two lovely brides. M. Nicois 
falls a victim, however, to avenging justice, and the Pomereuls, as an offset 
to their prosperity and happiness, have to mourn the death of their father, 
whose murder by the son of Nicois and a man named Jean Machu, which 
the latter confesses to the abbé on the same night, is laid to the charge of 
Xavier, makes the pivot on which the plot of the story turns. Those who 
wish to know how the truth was brought to light, and the other particulars, 
must read the book. Such as are fond of an exciting story will find their 
taste gratified. 


CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons. 
By H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. First American edition, with Ap- 
pendix. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 


Though this is called the first American edition, it is at the same time 
a reprint of the third and twice-revised English edition of Father Ryder’s 
answer to Dr. Littledale’s exceedingly bitter book against the Catholic 
Church, its teaching and its practices. It is encouraging to note that it is 
also the third issue which the Catholic Publication Society Co. has had to 
make of Father Ryder’s answer, which is an excellent compendium of the 
controversy between Catholicity and Anglicanism in one of its latest 
phases, 


CLONTARF: An Historical Play in three acts. THE OFFICE-SEEKERS: A 
Farce in one act. By Arthur J. O’Hara, A.M., ex-president of the Lit- 
erary Society of St. Francis Xavier's Church, N. Y. New York: 
Stephen Mearns. 1882. 


MeERCy’s Conquest: A Play in one act. By Annie Allen, author of A/tar 
Flowers. Dedicated, by kind permission, to the Sisters of Mercy at 
Brighton. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


The two little plays first mentioned above will be welcome to all en- 
gaged in preparing dramatic amusements for boys’ schools, for they show 
some literary merit and a certain skill in arrangement. Still, history is 
history, and it is questionable if one is justified in assuming, even in a play, 
as Mr. O’Hara does, that the Danes who were beaten by the Gaels at the 
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battle of Clontarf were purely and simply a “ pagan foe.” A century and 
a half later, when the Anglo-Normans arrived at Dublin, they found the 
Danes a Christian people living in Christian unity under their archbishop. 
Mercy'’s Conquest is a well-worked-out little allegory for a young girls’ 
school entertainment, the theme being a contest between Justice and 
Mercy for the possession of a criminal—Mercy coming off the victor. 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the secretary’s third annual report. From the Chicago Daily 
News, May 4, 1882. 


This Report gives a brief account of the condition of three colonies 
which the Association has fostered—one at Adrian, Minnesota, established 
in 1877 by Bishop Ireland, and now numbering two hundred and fifty fami- 
lies; one in Greeley County, Nebraska, numbering one hundred and sey- 
enty-five families; and one situated in Yell and Perry counties, Arkansas, 
known as St. Patrick’s Colony, containing families principally from Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 


Last Days OF KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN NEW YoRK. By Abram C, Day- 
ton. New York: George W. Harlan. 1882. 


From an introductory note it appears that this book is. printed from a 
manuscript dated in 1871 and found among the author's effects at his 
death some time afterward. Very old New-Yorkers will read it with a 
good deal of interest, and the younger generation will be able to see what 
a change has come over Gotham within fifty yedrs. Considerable space is 
given to theatrical recollections. 





FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By the author of 
O' Hogan, M.P., etc. London: Macmillan & Co, 1882. 


SAINTS OF 1881 ; or, Sketches of Lives of St, Clare of Montefalco, St. Laurence of Brindisi,,St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, St. John Baptist de Rossi. By William Lloyd, priest of the diocese 
of Westminster, London: Burns & Oates. 1882, 


CHRIST’s EARTHLY SOJOURN AS CHRONOLOGY’S NORMAL UNIT, ALIKE IN ALL CREATION AND 
IN ALL PROVIDENCE: being a Virgin Mine of Religious and Political Evidences, By an 
honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Manitoba, London: James Nisbet & Co,, 21 
Berners Street. 1882. 








